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Editorially speaking .. . 


® Strikes by public employees in the United 
States, though not often threatened and seldom 
called, have given rise to a long-lived contro- 
versy distinguished for its fervor and the scope 
of the issues involved. Thoughtful men have 
pondered these issues often and at length. Some 
condemn public service strikes on grounds 
ranging from impropriety to illegality; others 
condone them as largely incidental and occa- 
sionally beneficial. In recent years the debate 
has passed beyond the forensic stage, as demon- 
strated by the fact that several legislatures, in- 


cluding Congress, have outlawed all strikes by 


_ public employees in their bailiwicks. 


Some who have studied the matter in its 
larger aspects feel that a flat ban on all public- 
service strikes is too easy an answer to a com- 
plex question. One of these is Dr. Leonard D. 
White, distinguished scholar, writer, and pub- 
lic servant, whose article Strikes in the Public 
Service appears in this issue. In his article, Dr. 
White canvasses both major sides of the ques- 
tion as a prelude to advancing his personal 
views and drawing his own conclusions. His 
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line of reasoning takes a new direction, away 
from the beaten path. Readers will find his 
article a stimulating invitation to re-examine 
their own views on the subject. 


@ While granting the desirability, and necessity 
for research, Joseph W. Hawthorne, author of 
Personnel Research: Today and Tomorrow, 
points out some of the weaknesses and dangers 
inherent in trying to reduce human behavior 
to statistics and mathematical formulas. Not 
only are the variables of human nature of an 
order that almost defy control; the researcher, 
also being human, is subject to bias of prac- 
tically the same magnitude. The author highly 
recommends that the place to start research is 
on jobs. Work needs to be done in reducing 
costs by eliminating overlapping functions and 
obsolete procedures; standards of work meas- 
urement need to be set up so that work output 
can be measured; better methods of recruiting 
must be developed, and ways of determining 
employee attitudes discovered and used. When 
these questions are answered, a reliable founda- 
tion will be available on which to build per- 
sonnel administration as a science. The article 
is an adaptation of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Hawthorne at the 1948 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration. 


© Thadene Hayworth, in an article titled Pub- 
lic Relations Training for Public Employees, 
relates the story of the training program under- 
taken by the Los Angeles Region of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Drivers’ License Examin- 
ers, employees of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. This program in public relations was 
carried on in conjunction with Los Angeles 
City College and, although conducted on em- 
ployee time, met with cooperation and en- 
thusiastic response. Its success points the way 
for all agencies whose services entail contacts 
with the public. Courteous service that wins 
customer satisfaction is as necessary to a gov- 
ernment agency as it is to a department store, 
a bank, or a hand laundry. 


© If the use of employee attitude surveys is the 
criterion, government agencies have far less in- 
terest in what their employees think about 
their jobs than do private companies. Many 
busines’ concerns consider a knowledge and 
understanding of employee attitudes essential, 
as demonstrated by the extensive and continu- 
ous use which various firms make of such sur- 
veys. Sears, Roebuck and Company, for exam- 
ple, uses them “not as a means of ‘keeping out 





of trouble’ but primarily in recognition of the 
fact that high morale can make a positive con. 
tribution to Company success... .” Lewis 
Nixon describes the three main techniques 
used by business and survey firms to test and 
evaluate employee attitudes: the interview, the 
questionnaire, and the psychophysical scale. 
The author of Techniques of Surveying Em- 
ployee Attitudes believes that when properly 
used these techniques are capable of adequately 
measuring employee attitude. 


@ While there has been some progress in devis- 
ing methods of testing and measuring employee 
work performance, many positions have been 
difficult to evaluate either quantitatively or 
qualitatively. Recently, attention has been 
given to establishing ‘“‘performance standards” 
—criteria against which all aspects of actual job 
performance can be judged. Their merit over 
previous rating scales and time, motion, and 
work-count standards lies in the fact that per- 
formance standards can be set up for non- 
routine and executive tasks as well as for those 
which produce a measurable output. For ex- 
ample, executive output can be defined by de- 
scribing in clear, unequivocal language the ef- 
fects desired from an employee’s performance 
or by setting time limits within which action is 
to be completed or initiated. Several federal 
government departments have instituted this 
type of rating program and the United States 
Civil Service Commission has encouraged them. 
Experience to date indicates that job perform- 
ance standards provide a practical tool that 
works. Developing Job Performance Standards 
in the Federal Government by Eldon Sweezy is 
an adaptation of a paper presented at the 1948 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


© Again this year, as in the past, the January 
issue includes a condensed program resume of 
last October’s 1948 Annual Conference on Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, as well as the 
proceedings of the Civil Service Assembly's an- 
nual business meeting. While these are “for the 
record,” those who attended the Ottawa meet- 
ing need no summary to recollect the cordial 
hospitality of their Canadian hosts that made 
the 1948 Conference a memorable event. 


@ In this issue H. Eliot Kaplan, editor of the 
Legal Notes section, devotes attention to the 
legal aspects of public employee relations, and 
discusses a number of court cases bearing on 
the various major phases of the subject. 
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Strikes in the 
Public Service ... 


LEONARD D. WHITE 





N JUNE 20, 1947, the House of Repre- 
O sentatives voted to override Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act; three 
days later the Senate concurred, and the 
act became law. Section 305 of this legis- 
lation prohibits strikes by government 
employees in all-inclusive terms:1 


It shall be unlawful for any individual employed 
by the United States or any agency thereof includ- 
ing wholly owned government corporations to 
participate in any strike. Any individual employed 
by the United States or by any such agency who 
strikes shall be discharged immediately from his 
employment, and shall forfeit his civil service sta- 
tus, if any, and shall not be eligible for reemploy- 
ment for three years by the United States or any 
such agency. 


Less than a year earlier the French Par- 
liament had enacted a comprehensive 
civil service law that in a single sentence 
adopted a directly opposite public policy: 
“Le droit syndical est reconnu aux func- 
tionnaires,” a sentence that freely granted 
public employees the common rights of 
private industrial workers. Between these 
two extremes stands the public policy of 
most American jurisdictions—the policy of 
silence so far as the law is concerned. Ob- 
viously, this policy has now been chal- 
lenged. Clearly, too, some policy is likely 


* Analogous state legislation in 1946 and 1947 
may be consulted in the following citations: Indi- 
ana, Acts 1947, C. 341 (public utilities only); Michi- 
gan, Public Acts 1947, p. 524; Minnesota, Laws 
1947, C. 335 (charitable hospitals); Missouri, Laws 
1947, P- 351; Nebraska, Laws 1947, c. 178; New 
Jersey, Acts 1947, Senate 323 (public utilities only); 
New York, Laws 1947, c. 391; Pennsylvania, Laws 
1947, p- 1161; Texas, Laws 1947, c. 135; Virginia, 
Laws 1946, c. 333; Washington, Laws 1947, c. 287. 





@ Leonarp D. White is Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, and is widely 
known as a scholar and writer. His published 
works include “Introduction to Study of Public 
Administration,” ‘Government Career Service,” 
and “Whitley Councils in the British Civil Serv- 
ice.” He served as a member of the United States 
Civil-Service Commission from 1934 to 1937. 


to be formulated by legislative bodies 
large and small in the near future. What 
should that policy be? 

A discussion of policy opens up many 
possibilities. Policy seeks to resolve the 
question of “ought,” rather than the ques- 
tion of law. In most questions of “ought,” 
there is more than one defensible answer. 
Each depends on a set of values. In this 
particular policy problem, a number of 
values are involved, and different weights 
are assigned to them by different persons, 
all of whom would perhaps recognize each 
as valid in part. One such value is author- 
ity, essential for order and continuity in hu- 
man institutions. Another is the equally 
basic value of freedom, essential for human 
integrity and the progressive evolution of 
institutions. The first speaks primarily in 
terms of the state, the other in terms of 
the individual. A permanent balance be- 
tween these two values has never been 
reached and doubtless never will be 
reached in a dynamic society. Both are in- 
tegral parts of human life; both are in- 
volved in achieving a moving equilibrium 
of agreement on all manner of public is- 
sues, including the question of public 
service strikes.? 


The View That Government Is Different 


ONE CLEARLY DEFINED POSITION as to 
proper public policy is implicit in the 
Taft-Hartley Act: No one has a right to 
strike against the government at any time 
under any circumstances. The term 
“right,” is used here in its moral sense. 
This view was held in 1947 by a majority 
of Congress and by majorities in a number 
of state legislatures; it is also held by many 
executives and officials, by some leaders 

? The Civil Service Assembly has not adopted an 


official policy on the subject; the views here ex- 
pressed are purely those of the author. 
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of civil service unions, and by large num- 
bers of thoughtful citizens who, on the 
other hand, do not quarrel with the right 
of employees in private industry to with- 
hold their labor to secure their ends. 

These persons stand on the proposition 
that government is different from private 
undertakings. The difference is put in 
various terms: the state is sovereign and 
cannot brook defiance by any group 
within it, least of all by its own employees; 
the state represents the interests of all per- 
sons and groups and cannot yield to the 
pressure of one; the conditions of employ- 
ment in the public service are fixed by 
law, unilaterally, and cannot be made the 
subject of bargaining and bilateral agree- 
ment as in a treaty between sovereign 
powers; the principal employment deci- 
sions are made by legislative bodies, not 
by executives, and consequently a strike is 
directed against the ultimate representa- 
tive assemblies, which by definition cannot 
and in the general interest ought not to 
have their free decision foreclosed by 
force. 

Behind these affirmations of the special 
status of public authorities is the convic- 
tion that any action tending to undermine 
the moral authority of the state is danger- 
ous to the life of the community. Strikes 
of public employees would reduce the 
state to the position of an ordinary cor- 
poration, and could not fail to diminish 
its moral authority. In the long run, the 
consequences would be disastrous and 
must be avoided, even at some sacrifice of 
the privileges of government employees. 

On a narrower scale, it is argued that 
the inconveniences and risks to the public 
caused by strikes of civil service unions 
would be serious, and upon occasion ir- 
reparable. The loss of life and property 
and the temporary dissolution of normal 
social restraints during the Boston police 
strike of 1919 are cited in evidence. Strikes 
of fire fighters, garbage collectors, and 
public utility employees would precipi- 
tate crises in short order. While it is agreed 
that not all public employees bear such 
crucial responsibilities, it is argued that 


there is no logically defensible line of dif- 
ferentiation between one case and another; 
the only feasible disposition is therefore to 
ban all strikes of government employees. 

The defense of such a policy is but- 
tressed by pointing to alternative methods 
of seeking satisfaction for claims or griev- 
ances. The conditions of public employ- 
ment are a matter of public record. If un- 
satisfactory, they can be attacked through 
the normal processes of public discussion 
and political change. The channels of 
public discussion are open, and the sense 
of fairness of the community will not long 
allow unfair conditions to prevail. If the 
public is indifferent or unconvinced, the 
dissatisfied employee may conclude that 
his grievances are less than he imagines; 
or he may find better conditions of em- 
ployment elsewhere. In the long run, the 
consequently less efficient conduct of the 
services will bring its own remedy. 

This general policy position was taken 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey when he 
signed the bill banning strikes in the pub- 
lic service in New York in 1947. In an ex-. 
planatory memorandum he declared: 


The conditions of public and private employ- 
ment are entirely different. The special character- 
istics of public employment are as follows: 

1. Public service is a public trust not only for 
elected officials but for all employees. It is a trust 
in behalf of all people. A trustee cannot strike or 
falter in the performance of his duties. 

2. A public employee has as his employer all the 
people. The people cannot tolerate an attack upon 
themselves. 

g. The public employee has no employer who 
may profit from depressed conditions of employ- 
ment. 

4. The conditions of public employment, the 
rules governing it, and the revenues available to 
pay for it are all matters of public record. 

5. Public employees have the right to improve 
their conditions through arguments before all the 
people, before legislative bodies, administrative of- 
ficials and, of course, by their own ballots on Elec- 
tion Day. These rights are so effective that among 
all the types of employment over the years public 
employment has been rated as having the best and 
most desirable conditions. 

. . . Government is not an end in itself. It exists 
solely to serve the people. The very right of pri- 
vate employees to strike depends on the protection 
of constitutional government under law. Every 
liberty enjoyed in this nation exists because it is 
protected by government which functions uninter- 
ruptedly. The paralysis of any portion of govern- 
ment could quickly lead to the paralysis of all so- 
ciety. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt took much the 
same position in 1937 when he pointed 
out that the process of collective bargain- 
ing could not be transplanted into the 

ublic service. Collective bargaining, he 
declared, “has its distinct and insurmount- 
able limitations when applied to public 
personnel management.” The President in 
the same statement also declared his views 
on the question of strikes by public em- 
ployees in the following words:3 

Since their own services have to do with the 
functioning of the Government, a strike of public 
employees manifests nothing less than an intent 
on their part to prevent or obstruct the operations 
of government until their demands are satisfied. 
Such action, looking toward the paralysis of gov- 


ernment by those who have sworn to support it, is 
unthinkable and intolerable. 


The Statutory Silence View 


A SECOND POLICY POSITION can be put in 
some such terms as these: While strikes in 
the public service are to be avoided wher- 
ever possible, circumstances may exist, and 
occasionally do, in which a strike is de- 
fensible in the public interest itself, and 
is unavoidable in the interest of employ- 
ees. As a rule, the advocates of this posi- 
tion are not men who encourage strikes 
or rush into them heedlessly, nor men who 
are insensitive to the considerations which 
have already been noted. Rather, they are 
men with a keen sense of justice who re- 
fuse to submit to what they conceive to 
be harsh injustice, irremediable by any 
other means. The underlying, dominant 
values which these men cherish are justice, 
the democratic right of consultation, and 


' ultimate freedom of action. They are also 


deeply moved by humanitarian instincts, 
outraged in their view by conditions of 
employment which violate minimum 
American standards. They are as sincere, 
and as firm, in their position as are the 
men who would prohibit all public service 
strikes under any circumstances. They 
stand for the historic policy of statutory 
silence on this issue, leaving matters to 
the good sense of those concerned. 

The advocates of this policy solution 


* New York Times, September 5, 1937, p. 14. 


deny or minimize the difference between 
public and private employment. They ar- 
gue that bad employment conditions may 
prevail in a government office as well as 
in commerce or industry. They assert that 
a government supervisor or official can be, 
and may be, as arbitrary, high-handed, 
dictatorial, bad-tempered, and grossly un- 
fair as any factory foreman. They believe 
that short-sighted officials, elected or ap- 
pointed, may obstinately refuse to au- 
thorize salary scales equivalent to those 
prevailing in the community, preferring 
to make a record of tax reduction or debt 
retirement rather than to meet just de- 
mands of government employees. They 
are not impressed with the degree of pub- 
lic awareness of conditions against which 
employees complain, or the determination 
of the voters to correct them, perhaps at 
the cost of an increase in the tax rate. 
They assert that bad management lowers 
morale, reduces efficiency, leads to sabo- 
tage, and creates a condition from which 
the public interest directly suffers. They 
complain that the ordinary channels of 
communication are not open to public 
employees, short of a crisis; and the threat 
of a strike is the only crisis they can create. 

The inconvenience caused by a public 
service strike, moreover, is not necessarily 
so great as that which would be involved 
in a stoppage in some privately managed 
undertakings. A strike on the nation’s 
railroads, once imposed for forty-eight 
hours in 1946 and again threatened in 
1948, would bring instant disaster to the 
whole country; in 1947 a strike of coal 
miners caused creeping paralysis of Ameri- 
can production; a strike of milk handlers 
would be as grave as a strike of almost any 
group of municipal employees. The rela- 
tive inconvenience of a strike of street 
maintenance men, or of public welfare 
case workers, or of seamen on a govern- 
ment-owned barge line is clearly less. 

A strike against government, whether 
federal, state, or municipal, is conceivable, 
it is argued further, only under the most 
extreme provocation. Government em- 
ployees are a conservative group. They 
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have expectations of continuous employ- 
ment; great numbers have retirement 
rights that progressively dictate prudence; 
all are members of their communities, 
householders and participants in the hun- 
dreds of intimate rituals that bind to- 
gether a community, proud of their status 
as public employees, and often bound to 
it by sentiments of deep attachment. ‘“‘We 
don’t want to strike,” is a common expres- 
sion among them when occasionally a 
crisis develops. Their union leaders, al- 
most without exception, are as firm on the 
matter of strikes—or more so—than the 
rank and file. They know that the risks of 
defeat are great and believe that the long- 
run interests of their group are served by 
persuasion and endurance rather than by 
violence. The development of a situation 
in which a strike becomes possible nor- 
mally signifies a breakdown on the part 
of management, not impulsive and arro- 
gant action by irresponsible groups of em- 
ployees. The public interest, it is argued, 
is well served if the threat of a strike un- 
masks such management. 

In private industry, the capacity of or- 
ganized employees to resist unsatisfactory 
conditions of employment and to fight 
back against stupid or arrogant foreman- 
ship has been a strong incentive to better 
management. The fact that a union can 
threaten the power position of managers 
and the profit position of a corporation is 
a healthy stimulus to top management and 
every intermediate level. It is argued that 
government, already occupying a pro- 
tected, noncompetitive status, should not 
be shielded from this spur to improved 
administration. 

Finally, those who support the right of 
strike among government workers con- 
tend that the right to withhold labor as a 
means of securing improvement in condi- 
tions of employment is one of the funda- 
mental elements of liberty in the Ameri- 
can sense of the term. It is of such deep 
social significance that it ought not to be 
curtailed anywhere, at any time, except 
under the strict compulsion of absolute 
necessity. Granting the legal authority of 


the state to impose such a limitation on 
this normal freedom of American citizens, 
it is said that it is unwise and unnecessary 
to do so. The danger of strikes in the pub- 
lic service, on the record of the last half 
century, is exceedingly small. It is said 
that this danger is far too slender to sup- 
port the curtailment of freedom in this 
small group; and, worse, such a restric- 
tion points ominously to its extension else- 
where. 


The View That Strike Consequence 
Is Real Criterion 


IT Is POSSIBLE to take a third position, one 
that differs from both prohibition and tol- 
erance by silence. It may be argued that 
the former prohibits too much, the latter 
too little. Each of these positions draws 
the line between public and private enter- 
prise; all of one group stand in the field 
of prohibition and all of the other in the 
field of freedom. This line, it may be ar- 
gued, is an arbitrary one. It becomes more 
and more fictitious every decade. Its real 
meaning as a guide to action grows less 
and less, and in the matter of public pol- 
icy concerning strikes it needs to be aban- 
doned. 

The true criterion of distinction should 
be based on the nature and gravity of the 
consequences involved in a strike, whether 
by persons employed by government, by a 
government corporation, by a public trus- 
tee, by a mixed enterprise, by a private 
corporation affected with a public interest, 
or by a privately owned and operated in- 
dustry or enterprise. The rule may be 
stated in some such terms as these: A strike 
that would bring direct, immediate, cer- 
tain, and serious danger to a primary in- 
terest of the community should be prohib- 
ited by law, with adequate sanctions, but 
also with adequate means to secure full 
public consideration and solution of the 
issues involved. In other cases the law 
should remain silent. The criterion of dis- 
tinction is therefore the consequence of 
a strike upon the public interest, not the 
status of the employer. 

By way of illustration, some primary 
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interests of the community are the mainte- 
nance of public order and individual se- 
curity; the protection of property against 
destruction by fire; the maintenance of 
such urban utilities as water or electricity. 
Some secondary (although important) in- 
terests are the supervision of children at 
play in a public park; the inspection of 
water supplies of interstate carriers; the 
operation of a publicly owned barge line 
on the Mississippi River. An interruption 
of the first class would constitute a direct, 
immediate, certain, and serious danger to 
the whole community. An interruption 
of the second would be inconvenient, 
would result in some loss, and would be 
annoying to management and some parts 
of the public. It would, however, affect 
something less than a primary interest of 
the community and would not present a 
direct, immediate, certain, and serious 
danger to the public interest. 

It follows from the preceding proposi- 
tions that public policy should prohibit 
strikes in some instances. Again, by way of 
example, a strike on the railroads (pri- 
vately owned and operated), and a strike 
on the New York City subway system 
(publicly owned and operated) may be 
cited; or a strike among hospital attend- 
ants (public and private), and a strike 
among milk handlers in an urban centre 
(privately managed). 

The choice of circumstances under 
which strikes should be prohibited by law 
can be guided by the suggested cri- 
terion, but the criterion is obviously not 
automatic. The judgment of responsible 
public authorities has to be called into 
play in each particular case or class of 
cases. The line of division gradually 
worked out might seem at any point of 
time to be arbitrary—but not thereby ca- 
pricious. In all this there is nothing new 
or unusual. Legislative and executive 
bodies and courts are constantly called 
upon, in the exercise of judgment and 
discretion, to make just this type of dis- 
tinction. It is by means of “arbitrary” de- 
cisions by responsible authorities that se- 
curity benefits are given to factory em- 


ployees but not to employees of farmers 
or eleemosynary institutions; that persons 
with a stated income pay no income tax 
while others pay 15 and still others 30 per 
cent; that persons with less than a full col- 
lege course in an accredited institution of 
higher learning are not allowed to take 
certain civil service examinations. 

That it is legislatively feasible to apply 
this type of criterion in the prohibition of 
strikes is indicated by some state legisla- 
tion of 1947. Thus, the legislature of New 
Jersey selected public utilities as enter- 
prises, the interruption of which would 
constitute an immediate danger to the 
community. Strikes and lockouts were for- 
bidden; authority was given the governor 
to take over the plant, equipment, and 
facilities; compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes was imposed; and the order of the 
Board of Arbitration was made conclusive 
and binding on all parties to the dispute, 
subject to severe penalties for nonobserv- 
ance.* Minnesota selected charitable hos- 
pitals as institutions, the interruption of 
which would cause irreparable damage; 
some are publicly owned and operated, 
others are private, nonprofit institutions. 
Strikes and lockouts were prohibited and 
a court of equity was authorized to enjoin 
one or the other. Indiana singled out 
public utility employers, “engaged in the 
business of rendering electric, gas, water, 
telephone, or transportation services to 
the public,” making no differentiation be- 
tween public and private employers. 
Strikes and lockouts were prohibited in 
all cases in which the governor believed 
“that a continuation of the dispute will 
cause or is likely to cause the interruption 
of the supply of a service on which the 
community so affected is so dependent 
that severe hardship would be inflicted on. 
a substantial number of persons by the 
cessation of such service.”’® In each of these 
cases, the legislature abandoned the cri- 
terion of public and private and adopted 
the criterion of direct, immediate, certain, 
and serious danger to the community in 

* New Jersey, Acts 1947, Senate 323. 


5 Laws of 1947, C. 335. 
* Indiana, Laws 1947, c. 341. 
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deciding the points at which strikes, nor- 
mally permissible, should be prohibited. 
Congress, too, seems to be moving in 
this direction, although the absolute pro- 
hibition of strikes by federal employees is 
in contradiction. By section 206 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, special provision is made 
to prevent strikes in “an entire industry 
or substantial part thereof’ engaged in 
foreign or interstate commerce, or en- 
gaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, an interruption of which would 
imperil the national health or safety. In 
such cases the President may appoint a 
board of inquiry, and after receiving its 
report he may direct the Attorney General 
to petition any district court to enjoin a 
threatened strike or lockout (sec. 208). 
This legislation is parallel to the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Act of 1916 
under which President Truman some 
thirty years later seized the railroads on 
May 18, 1948, and secured a temporary 
injunction from Justice Goldsborough 
against a threatened strike by three rail- 
way unions. On July 1, 1948, the injunc- 
tion was made permanent, and on July 
29 it was continued in force to permit 
the unions to secure a Supreme Court rul- 
ing. If the Supreme Court sustains this in- 
junction, there will be a presumption that 
it will also sustain the special procedure 
established by the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
effect of which is to enable the government 
to specify certain types of private employ- 
ment in which a strike, otherwise recog- 
nized by the silence of the law, is banned. 
Public policy stated in the terms of 
these state laws and this aspect of federal 
policy leaves a maximum of freedom to 
citizens in their work relations. It does 
not, of course, prescribe the internal pol- 
icy of public employee unions within this 
area of freedom. As a matter of strategy 
and tactics, or in devotion to high stand- 
ards of duty, a civil service union could 
impose upon itself the obligation not to 
strike against the government under any 
circumstances. This is the existing policy 
of most civil service unions, adopted long 
before the prohibiting legislation of 1946 


and 1947. It will doubtless continue to be 
the policy of most such unions, where no 
prohibition presently exists. These self- 
denying ordinances are not, however, a 
sure guide to public policy on this issue. 


Need for Better Negotiation Machinery 


THE POLICY POSITION suggested in the pre- 
vious section requires, as an essential ele- 
ment, adequate means to secure full pub- 
lic consideration of, and solution for, the 
issues involved in a disputed claim or 
grievance in the civil service. Few, if any, 
American jurisdictions, federal, state, or 
local, have yet developed adequate ma- 
chinery for the joint consideration of 
claims or for the disposition of grievances. 
The enactment of the recent crop of “no- 
strike” legislation will compel considera- 
tion of this aspect of employee manage- 
ment, not only in these jurisdictions but 
elsewhere. Here, it is alleged, is to be 
found the real answer to potential dis- 
turbance in the public service, rather than 
in the negative policy of mere prohibition. 

The principal elements of a construc- 
tive public policy to prevent strikes by 
eliminating their causes can be briefly 
identified. They include: 


1. Maintenance of equitable conditions 
of employment comparable to those pre- 
vailing in progressive private industry. 

2. Full disclosure by management of the 
terms and conditions, and obligations, of 
employment in the public service. 

3. Recognition of the right of employ- 
ees to organize and to meet with the ap- 
propriate public authorities for collective 
representation and negotiation on condi- 
tions of employment, broadly construed. 

4. Provision of adequate machinery, in 
which both employees and management 
have confidence, to deal with employee 
grievances, whether individual or collec- 
tive. 


Proper recognition of these propositions 
will require new or enlarged administra- 
tive agencies in most jurisdictions. A cen- 
tral personnel agency to formulate and 
guide the application of personnel policy 
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and to furnish positive leadership is re- 
quired. This leadership, in turn, depends 
upon effective support by chief executives 
—mayors, managers, governors, commis- 
sioners, secretaries, and presidents. In 
large agencies there is needed an indus- 
trial relations staff, and in all a familiarity 


‘with progressive industrial-relations pro- 


cedures. 

In jurisdictions as extensive as the fed- 
eral government, and perhaps in the larg- 
est state and metropolitan areas, much 
would be gained by the establishment of 
an American equivalent of the Whitley 
Council system of joint negotiation de- 
veloped in Great Britain after World War 
I. These national and departmental joint 
councils (staff side and official side) have 
been so successful that they are not only 
fully accepted by the British government, 
but have also become an integral part of 
the normal machinery for the considera- 
tion of personnel policy. Experience in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with the 
Joint Trades and Labor Council suggests 
that the crafts are prepared to give sup- 
port to joint councils where management 
is ready to cooperate. The Whitley Coun- 
cils range far beyond the crafts, however; 
they are primarily concerned with the 
clerical, middle, and top management, 
and also the scientific, technical, and pro- 
fessional grades. Immense resources are 
untouched in the American public serv- 
ice for lack of any means of responsible 
consultation between management and 
staff on large matters of personnel policy. 


Appropriate Sanctions for No-Strike Areas 
THE POLICY POSITION suggested in the 
third section of this paper also requires 
adequate sanctions in those cases, in pub- 
lic or private employment, where strikes 
are deemed inadmissible. 

The sanctions provided by contempo- 
rary American legislation are severe. Sec- 
tion 305 of the Taft-Hartley Act requires 
immediate discharge, forfeiture of civil 
service status, if any, and disbarment from 
future employment by the United States 
for three years. Requirement of removal 


under the Hatch Act has been construed 
not to jeopardize the right to a hearing 
(39 Op. Atty. Gen. 462), and it may be 
presumed that section 305 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be given the same con- 
struction. However, if upon hearing the 
employee is found in fact to have struck, 
the penalty of discharge is automatic. For- 
feiture of civil service status would not in 
itself necessarily involve loss of accrued 
retirement funds paid in by the govern- 
ment, but most federal appropriation acts 
carry a proviso prohibiting the payment of 
any sum appropriated as salary or com- 
pensation to an employee who strikes 
against the government. This proviso has 
been strictly construed by the Comptrol- 
ler General (26 Comp. Gen. 207 and 26 
Comp. Gen. 853). It might mean loss of 
the government’s contribution to the re- 
tirement fund. Loss of civil service status 
clearly includes any seniority rights and 
reemployment rights. 

These penalties apply to the whole 
range of labor and industrial positions 
where the right to strike has not hitherto 
been contested. A carpenter employed on 
the Alaska Railroad, a bricklayer employed 
on a construction job by the National Park 
Service, and a seaman employed by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation could only 
construe such restrictions on their per- 
sonal freedom of action as severe and ex- 
traordinary, as contrasted with the recog- 
nized rights of carpenters, bricklayers, and 
seamen generally. 

The New York statute provides that any 
public employee (inclusively defined) who 
goes out on strike “shall thereby abandon 
and terminate his appointment or em- 
ployment and shall no longer hold such 
position, or be entitled to any of the rights 
or emoluments thereof, except if ap- 
pointed or reappointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” Reappointment is discretionary, 
requiring application by the striker and 
hearing by the official having power to 
remove him and is subject to two limita- 
tions: no increase in compensation upon 
reappointment or for three years there- 
after, and appointment on probation for 
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five years without tenure and at the pleas- 
ure of the appointing officer. This type of 
sanction, permitting administrative action 
“to let the penalty fit the crime,” is su- 
perior to the automatic requirements of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Under the general 
provisions of the New York retirement 
fund, however, an employee dismissed for 
cause loses the government contribution 
to his pension, and the civil service law 
provides that such an employee loses any 
seniority or promotion rights. 

Where strikes are prohibited, it is 
agreed that some form of sanction is es- 
sential. Strikes against government-op- 
erated enterprises (the coal mines when 
seized by the United States) can be en- 
joined by a court, and contempt of court 
punished in the discretion of the judge. 
The United Mine Workers were fined 
$700,000 in 1947 and $1,400,000 in 1948. 
But when Mr. John L. Lewis stood in 
danger of a sentence for contempt of court, 
the miners voluntarily stayed out of the 
pits. The experience is instructive. 

Among government employees the ca- 
pacity and the will to resistance are rela- 
tively feeble. Sanctions can be _ propor- 
tioned to the need for compulsion. A 
form of sanction, the incidence of which 
in the first instance will be automatic, the 
weight of which will be a real deterrent, 
and the application of which can be tem- 
pered by administrative action to the 
fault of the employee and to the com- 
munity’s sense of fairness and justice, is 
appropriate. The details need not be de- 
veloped here, but it is important to in- 
sist that responsible administrative discre- 
tion be called into play to modify, so far 
as may be deemed appropriate, the penal- 
ties incurred. 


Conclusion 

Ir REMAINS TO STATE BRIEFLY the views of 
the present writer on this perplexing and 
contentious issue. They have been fore- 
cast in the previous pages but may be re- 
stated as a means of bringing the discus- 
sion into focus. They may be put in the 
following propositions: 


1. The Taft-Hartley Act, the Condon. 
Wadlin Act, and similar legislation pro- 
hibiting strikes among all classes of pub- 
lic employees are unnecessary and are 
contrary to sound public policy because 
they unduly restrict the freedom of a large 
group of American citizens. 

2. Strikes should be prohibited, how- 
ever, when they endanger a primary pub- 
lic interest directly, immediately, certainly, 
and seriously, whether they occur in pub- 
lic or private enterprises. In all other cases, 
the law should remain silent. 

3. The prohibition of strikes imposes 
an obligation to ensure full public con- 
sideration and settlement of the issues in- 
volved in disputed claims or grievances. 

4. In public employment this obliga- 
tion involves maintenance of equitable 
conditions of employment, full publicity 
to conditions of employment, recognition 
of the right to organize and consult on con- 
ditions of employment, and adequate ma- 
chinery for the settlement of grievances. 

5. Where exceptionally the right of 
strike is forbidden, sanctions should be 
proportionate to the gravity of the offense 
and should be reviewed by the adminis- 
trative authorities. 


Conflicts in human relations are not 
solved merely by prohibition. Nor is pro- 
hibition congenial to the American tradi- 
tion of liberty. Within the limits of the 
public interest as progressively defined by 
responsible legislative bodies, freedom of 
individuals and groups to seek their ends 
by concerted action, but subject to the 


control of public opinion, is a precious, 


part of the liberty of citizens in this Re- 
public. The present outbreak of antistrike 
legislation is the joint product of a wave 
of postwar reaction and the ambiguous po- 
sition of a single national organization of 
public employees. It reflects neither pres- 
ent danger nor future prospects of harm. 
It is symbolic of a tendency toward cur- 
tailment of freedom of group action, as 
the loyalty tests are symbolic of a limita- 
tion of freedom of opinion. These free- 
doms are too essential to jeopardize. 
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Personnel Research 





Today and Tomorrow . JOSEPH W. HAWTHORNE 





EFORE CONSIDERING where we are and 

where we should be going in the way 
of personnel research, let us agree on 
some basic premises for personnel work. 
Here are three that seem essential: 

1. Ours is strictly a service function, and 
every operation we perform should be 
measured in terms of whether or not it as- 
sists Operating agencies in more efficient 
performance of their functions. No one of 
our procedures has any justification in 
and of itself. 

2. Every function, every procedure, no 
matter how minor, should ultimately jus- 
tify itself in terms of its cost and efficiency. 

3. Every procedure should be not only 
indispensable; it should also be salable, as 
such, to operating management, to the 
legislative body, and to the public. 

The achievement of such a program ob- 
viously calls for research. But it is essen- 
tial that the research undertaken is of the 
variety which will supply the right an- 
swers. It can often supply the wrong ones 
or cloud the issue. Thus, research is not 
the mere application of statistics or other 
hocus-pocus to procedures with the sole 
result of making those procedures compli- 
cated. Neither is it the mere reading of 
literature in the field to find out what 
somebody else already knows. Research 
consists in finding the answer to a definite 
question for which no known answer ex- 
ists. The technique is to measure con- 
trolled variables, with other variables held 
constant, against a valid criterion, the con- 
trol group. Nothing is said about conclu- 
sions or interpretations as a part of the 
research process because, in my humble 





@ JosepH W. HAWTHORNE is General Manager, Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission. This article 
is adapted from a paper presented by Mr. Haw- 
thorne at the 1948 Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration, Ottawa, Canada, Octo- 
ber 7, 1948. 


opinion, they belong in the realm of 
philosophy. When made a part of a re- 
search problem, interpretations and con- 
clusions are apt to go beyond the facts 
and yet be believed in not only by the 
reader, but also by the researcher himself. 


Danger of Sensory Bias 


WE ALL KNow that the perceptual pro- 
cesses—pure sensation plus some interpre- 
tation of that sensation—in some cases goes 
far beyond and in some falls far short of 
the sensory or factual data. For example, 
when driving on a highway, we visually 
sense in the distance a blurred object. We 
successively perceive this sensate as a pile 
of dirt, a load of hay, and possibly a half 
dozen other things before an accurate per- 
cept is obtained. Once the percept is fixed, 
it is reintegrated in its entirety, frequently 
inaccurately, by only a part of the original 
sensory data. 

What makes the situation still worse is 
that the accuracy of the percept is condi- 
tioned by the feeling tone; emotional 
state; wishes and desires; past experiences, 
both immediate and remote; and a host of 
other bodily states of the individual at the 
moment. (The parched man lost in the 
desert perceives a pool of water in every 
alkali patch.) Our beliefs, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, or otherwise, also color 
the accuracy of our percepts, probably in 
direct proportion to the intensity of those 
beliefs. (The foul called on our team is 
not perceived as a foul at all, and the ref- 
eree is a bum.) 

Added to the tendency to perceive sim- 
ple sensory experiences inaccurately, there 
is further difficulty due to the fact that 
the higher mental processes are also col- 
ored by a multiplicity of extraneous fac- 
tors. It is easy to draw conclusions con- 
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sistent with theories we already have. We 
retain in our memories those things we 
like and forget with the greatest of ease 
those things which we dislike. 

All of this is by way of an attempt to 
state that since knowledge is a result of 
sensory experience, we had better be rea- 
sonably certain that we sense the same 
thing over and over, and that others sense 
the same thing over and over, before we 
consider any simple question really an- 
swered. 

One more impediment should be men- 
tioned. Even if we had mechanically per- 
fect sensory apparatus, a perfect central 
nervous system to integrate, correlate, re- 
tain, and reintegrate, we would still not 
be out of the woods as far as any research 
in the personnel field is concerned. Our 
field, if it can be called a science as yet, is 
a branch of the biological sciences, and 
since we are dealing mainly with the 
higher mental processes of human organ- 
isms, we are closely allied to the science of 
psychology, the most complicated of all 
the biological sciences. Herrick, in his 
Brains of Rats and Men, makes the point 
as dramatically as it can be made when he 
cites the number of atoms in the whole 
world, 105°; in the known universe, 10°; 
while the number of possible pathways for 
a neural impulse to travel through a hu- 
man central nervous system is 107-273,000, 
How variables of that order can ever be 
controlled is difficult to imagine, without 
even taking into account man’s daily, 
monthly, and yearly rhythms—super-im- 
posed on his total process of growth and 
decline—and individual variation one 
from the other. 

Not only do these different types of 
variability make adequate sampling neces- 
sary; they also impel sufficient measure- 
ment to iron out the variabilities within 
the individuals of the sample. Of course, 
there are impressive and complicated sta- 
tistical techniques from which inferences 
can be made and conclusions drawn con- 
cerning the adequacy of the sample and 
the credibility of the results. But as indi- 


cated before, inferences and conclusions 
are dangerous even if derived statistically, 

I once had a colleague, an ardent rat- 
runner, who let me have the upper ten 
per cent and the lower ten per cent of his 
rats which had been tested on an examina- 
tion consisting of learning to find food at 
the end of a complicated maze. I had 
hoped to find some chemical differences 
in the brains of the bright versus the stu- 
pid rats. I found to my amazement that 
the lethicin or fatty tissue content of the 
brains of the lower ten per cent was 
greater than that of the upper ten per cent 
and, applying the usual statistical pro- 
cedure, found that the dumb rats were 
“fat heads.” The difference was nine times 
the sigma of the difference, well beyond 
Statistical certainty. A second experiment 
gave the same statistically certain differ- 
ences, with one exception: this time the 
results were reversed. 

This suggested another line of inquiry. 
My colleague would each year set up vari- 
ous test conditions, running a control 
group against the test group, and if one 
differed from the other by three times the 
sigma of the difference, the inference was 
drawn that the differences were due to the 
test conditions. Those conclusions may or 
may not have been true. All that I could 
get through my sense organs was that 
when five hundred rats, which had been 
accumulated as controls, were divided at 
random into groups comparable in size 
to the test groups, there were as many sig- 
nificant differences found as were found 
allegedly to be due to the test conditions. 

This experiment was later repeated with 
a large group of human subjects, all of 
whom had taken the same civil service 
examinations and again, when divided at 
random into groups of from ten to one 
hundred, an appreciable number of sta- 
tistically significant differences were found 
when, as far as could be seen, no differ- 
ences other than chance differences existed. 
All of which has tempted me to violate 
my own code and to draw a conclusion 
which would be: Be careful about draw- 
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ing any conclusions, even to the point of 
outright skepticism. 


Beware of Overcomplicated Techniques 


Ir SEEMS TO ME that in the past we have 
erred in the direction of uselessly and un- 
justly complicated procedures, either as a 
result of misguided and misapplied re- 
search, or from a complete lack of it. An 
examination for chief of police in our 
jurisdiction furnished an excellent exam- 
ple. It was farmed out to a group of spe- 
cial examiners who found a skewed dis- 
tribution for which they applied the 
generally accepted correction techniques. 
This wouldn’t have been too bad had not 
the candidates and the newspapers found 
out about it. The resulting explosion al- 
most wrecked a new civil service adminis- 
tration before it ever got started. From a 
practical standpoint the procedure was a 
total loss. But it suggested a line of in- 
quiry which had some value. The results 
of that test were subsequently treated with 
nine different statistical techniques which 
previous research allegedly had found use- 
ful. Each set of corrected scores was corre- 
lated with the raw scores, and in each case 
the correlation was considerably in excess 
of the reliability of the test. In other words, 
the refined techniques added exactly noth- 
ing technically. It was like pacing off the 
length of a room and measuring the last 
fraction of a pace with a micrometer. 

I wish I could say that we learned a les- 
son from this experience, but we did not. 
We had to get burned again—this time 
with an examination for captain in the 
fire department. Here we found that the 
range of scores in the written test was con- 
siderably greater than the range in the 
oral. Obviously the scores had to be cor- 
rected to equivalent sigmas. All the books 
said so. Again an explosion and again ut- 
ter failure to sell the procedure in spite of 
hours and hours of attempt. Again, be- 
latedly, we found that the corrected scores 
correlated with the raw scores higher than 
the reliability of the test, which showed 
once more that the complicated procedure 


added exactly nothing to the technical 
adequacy of the simple procedure. 

As a result of these and repeated similar 
studies, I think at last we have learned al- 
most enough to state a law of personnel 
research, a law that young technicians 
should be made to learn before they are 
allowed to apply their textbook tech- 
niques: Never use a refined procedure if 
the correlation between the simple pro- 
cedure and the refined procedure is higher 
than the reliability of the simple proce- 
dure. In other words, if the job is to cut 
cord wood into stove lengths, why use a 
razor blade when a buck saw will do? 

Another characteristic of our day is a 
plethora of research by the psychometri- 
cians in the field of testing, all of which 
is of doubtful immediate value to us in 
our work. In one form this research con- 
sists of attempting to isolate unit human 
traits and to develop “pure” tests of these 
traits. Tests for introversion-extroversion, 
space perception, verbal facility, etc., are 
a few of the many. Our use of such tests is 
dangerous until we know exactly what 
traits are necessary to perform specific oc- 
cupations, which we do not know now. In 
the meantime we need better tests for spe- 
cific occupations. 

Another current research procedure is 
to present a situation to a group and to 
attempt to standardize the responses of 
individuals to that situation. Any situa- 
tion will do, such as a series of ink blots, 
a series of pictures, or the telling of a 
story. Since these tests are not originally 
designed to test anything in particular, 
they are titled not by what they test, but 
by the means of testing whatever they test, 
thus the ink blot test, thematic appercep- 
tion test, tell-a-story test, or find-the-pea- 
under-the-shell test, copyrighted, all rights 
reserved. Undoubtedly, such tests have 
their place somewhere, but when on the 
basis of a few cases it is found that execu- 
tives or bus drivers show a pattern of re- 
sponse slightly different from other 
groups, and as a result the tests are offered 
for sale as selection devices for those occu- 
pations, it would seem that the buyer 
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should beware. Despite the present draw- 
backs of some of these tests, I do say, how- 
ever, that any groping in the darkness 
for any kind of light is much better than 
idly sitting and waiting for someone else 
to turn on some light. And who knows, 
any one of the thousands of gropings now 
going on may be just the light we need on 
our work so that we can accomplish our 
aims with greater efficiency. 

A current bit of research that deserves 
serious attention is that of C. H. Lawshe 
and others on point evaluation of posi- 
tions, which has demonstrated in that field 
that complicated procedures have no tech- 
nical advantages over simple procedures. 
Still another and very important area of 
research is the work measurement in the 
field of personnel being carried on by Her- 
bert Rosenberg. Development of proper 
units of measurement is the first step to 
be taken before we can do any effective 
research on our own processes. 


Type of Personnel Research Needed 


Now A FEW MORE WORDS as to where we 
should be going. I think first of all our 
broad aim should be to establish our field as 
a science, as a profession. We can do this by 
gradually building up our own body of 
knowledge, our own experimentally ob- 
tained facts on which to base our own hy- 
potheses, theories, and laws. I said before 
that if we were a science we would be a 
branch of the psychological sciences. But 
we would be a very distinct branch, and 
possibly even an independent science, for 
whereas psychologists are interested in 
what makes an integrated organism tick, 
that to us is only of secondary interest. 
Our primary interest is in jobs, in what is 
required to perform the job in the best 
possible manner. Having determined that, 
our next interest is to find the person 
whose psychological make-up best fits the 
job requirements. 

Consequently, one of our major re- 
search projects should be directed towards 
jobs. We need something on jobs corre- 
sponding to the factor-analysis now being 
done by Thurstone and others on human 


traits. We should know a great deal more 
about the factors in jobs, factors based on 
something other than somebody’s arm- 
chair analysis. When we develop tech- 
niques and determine those factors, we 
would know with some exactness the num- 
ber of supervisory levels and the number 
of jobs necessary to accomplish a given 
task. Our class specifications would con- 
tain all the examiner needs to know to 
devise adequate tests. 

Scientific factor analysis of jobs may 
have to wait for a time comparable to the 
period from the crude botanical classifica- 
tions of Linnaeus to modern scientific bot- 
any, but there are things we can and 
should do now in the way of research. 
Here are a few: 

Reduction in Costs. We in public per- 
sonnel work should be the first to worry 
about how many public workers, produc- 
ing services for the most part, can be sup- 
ported per private worker producing 
goods, and how much longer we can in- 
crease public employment before private 
employment is no longer able to support 
us in the style to which we should like to 
become accustomed. We should be putting 
our own house in order by doing all that 
we can to cut the costs of the services we 
perform. 

We do not need a very high order of re- 
search to find in any jurisdiction possibili- 
ties of great savings by eliminating costly 
overlapping functions. In my own city 
there are eight salary-fixing agencies, cre- 
ated by law, which for years operated in- 
dependently. Without a change in the law, 
all except one have been brought together 
by agreement, and we still have hopes of 
that one. Within the same area there are 
five civil service jurisdictions—federal, 
state, county, city and school board—all 
doing the same things and to a very large 
extent to the same people. Although three 
of them have gotten together on a coop- 
erative testing program for typists and 
stenographers, the surface has not even 
been scratched.t We could all do a great 


*See Nesta M. Gallas, “Performance Tests for 
Clerical Classes.” Public Personnel Review, July, 
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deal more locally and through the As- 
sembly in cutting our own costs by a little 
cooperative effort. Within local areas, uni- 
form job titles, cooperative recruiting and 
testing, and uniform pay scales would be a 
long step toward cutting costs. 

Obsolete procedures are another fertile 
field for reducing costs. Only recently we 
discovered in our shop that a typist was 
busy making a copy of each eligible list. 
What was done with it? It went in the 
files. Who used it? Nobody seemed to 
know. Why was it done? We have always 
done it that way. Since lists long since had 
been coming out by machine and extra 
copies were available, here was a vestigial 
performance which called for excision. We 
probably have others. I know that with- 
out constant attention, as procedures 
change in one place, they become obsolete 
in others—and they will not eliminate 
themselves. 

We need constantly to watch every pro- 
cess to see if there isn’t a better way to 
organize the work. The work simplifica- 
tion people have done a lot. We need to 
appropriate their methods and improve 
on them. We should be trying out new 
machines, making adaptations, and in- 
venting new ones. And as a good, healthy 
start someone should invent a scoring ma- 
chine that we in civil service work could 
use. 

Work Measurement. We are woefully in 
need of research toward the end of setting 
up units and standards of work perform- 
ance so that work output in our fields can 
be as accurately measured as that of op- 
erating a punch press. I claim that serv- 
ice ratings as measures of performance, no 
matter what type of form may be used, are 
so inadequate as practically to be useless. 
We need objective work measurement for 
all of the things that service ratings are 
supposed to do. We can never hope to 
develop good tests until we have some- 
thing better than service ratings against 
which to standardize them. We cannot 





1944, pp. 156-63. See also Harry Albert, “An Ex- 
periment in Cooperative Planning.” Public Person- 
nell Review, October, 1948, pp. 177-82. 


hope fully to solve the problem of opera- 
tional cost until we have a unit of meas- 
urement. As has been indicated, some 
start has been made, but we need more 
light.? 

Recruiting. We need some research in 
how to get more and better competition 
for the opportunities to serve the public. 
Any research on testing techniques is rela- 
tively useless if the resulting techniques 
are applied only to small groups of can- 
didates. Twice the number of competitors, 
other things being equal, means twice the 
number of good competitors, and any- 
thing we can do to get ten times the pres- 
ent number will enable us to get better 
people. 

How to Sell. The pure scientist would 
snort at the mention of selling as a re- 
search project, but I wonder how much of 
success in any line, even pure science, de- 
pends on how well the product is sold. 
Certainly for us to stay in business (as 
much as for the maker of “Quispie 
Qwinchies”), selling is necessary, assum- 
ing, of course that our product is good. 
We need to sell it to our staffs, to operat- 
ing management, to the legislators, and 
the public. Anything that research could 
develop along those lines would be highly 
useful. 

Attitudes. 1 believe that we fail com- 
pletely to measure those mental states 
called “attitudes” which independently of 
other traits can make for success or failure 
of an individual and also a whole organi- 
zation. I shall refer only to two negative 
attitudes here. 

A recent little research project, which 
should be repeated for public service, 
found that security was the primary moti- 
vating factor in industrial workers in sixty- 
eight per cent of the cases. I would hazard 
a guess based on some, but insufficient evi- 
dence, that the figure for public service 
would be nearer ninety per cent. This is 
most discouraging. It means that many 
public workers, hating their jobs, their 





*For a discussion of this subject, see Eldon E. 
Sweezy “Developing Job Performance Standards in 
the Federal Government,” p. 28, this issue. 
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associates, and their supervisors, will hang 
on even though they and their organiza- 
tions would be much better off if they 
went elsewhere. Worse than that, it means 
that they will sit idly by in the face of in- 
efficiency, or even downright corruption, 
and do nothing for fear of losing their 
precious security. Perhaps it is true that 
nobody puts service above self. But there 
must be a few people left who believe that 
the greatest self-satisfaction comes from 
honest service, who will not only perform 
to the best of their abilities, but will also 
risk their necks toward that end. If such 
there be, we need some research which 
will bring them to the top of our lists. 
Attitude Toward Our Society. Quite ap- 
parently we are locked in a death struggle 
between those who believe that the individ- 
ual is but an insignificant creature of the 
state and those who believe in the dignity 
of man and feel that the state is a crea- 
ture of the individuals composing it. I 
am not referring to the malcontents, the 
neurotic fringe, to those who may have 
been unjustly smeared, or to the liberals 
who are seeking more dignity for the in- 
dividual. I am referring to that solid core 
of cleverly trained individuals who, by 
trickery, deceit, force, and violence, hope 
to overthrow our social order. I would 
not for a minute deny these individuals 
the right to believe as they do or, within 


the laws, to act as they see fit. But. I do 
claim that no organization can function 
properly without a modicum of loyalty 
from its workers. I would mention the im- 
morality of an individual deriving his sup- 
port from an organization he hopes to 
overthrow, except for the fact that the peo- 
ple I am talking about have no concepts 
of honesty, integrity, loyalty, or morality 
as we understand these qualities. We are 
woefully in need of some research which 
will eliminate such people in our selec- 
tion process by better means than are 
available at present. 


Conclusions 


Having called attention to the short- 
comings in personnel research, and 
pointed out to the best of my ability pos- 
sible methods of overcoming them, I 
should like to conclude with the statement 
that I believe we are taking "steps in the 
direction of solving our problems and de- 
ficiencies. We may not as yet have all the 
requirements of a science, but we are well 
on the way. 

With the help of our technical journals, 
better organized civil service agencies, and 
the more specifically trained people com- 
ing into the profession, I believe we can 
look forward with confidence to bigger 
and better things in the science of person- 
nel administration. 
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Public Relations Training 
for Public Employees . . THADENE HAYWORTH 





ROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY is placing in- 
vaste emphasis on employee-cus- 
tomer personal contacts as the foundation 
for public relations which build increased 
sales and community good will. Most legis- 
lative bodies and top government officials, 
too, would agree that a good public rela- 
tions program is vital to public support of 
essential and expanding public services. 
But what is the best way to make certain 
that personal contacts are being made to 
the satisfaction of the citizen-customer? 

A revealing clue on this question re- 
cently turned up in the police department 
of a local government. The police chief 
decided members of the force should have 
training in courtesy in telephone contacts 
and directed all men to take a one-hour 
training session. A skeptical plain-clothes 
detective of twenty years service decided 
to give the suggestions made a try-out the 
following day. Things were going better 
than he expected—the complainants were 
replying more politely than usual to his 
new, courteous phrases of “Thank you” 
and “Will you wait a minute while I check 
the record, or shall I call you back?” But 
he was really convinced when in closing 
another complaint call he said, “Thank 
you for calling this to our attention, Mr. 
Jones, we’ll get to work on it right away.” 
There was a sudden silence at the other 
end of the line, and then a choked voice 
said, “You must be a new man on the 
force,” and hung up! Could there be any 
doubt about the telephone courtesy which 
citizen-customer Jones was conditioned to? 





@ THADENE HAywortu is head of the organization 
of Thadene Hayworth & Associates, Hollywood, 
California. She was formerly a staff member of the 
Personnel Classification Division of the United 
States Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
D. C., and was subsequently in charge of classifica- 
tion work in the San Francisco regional office of 
the Commission. 
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Determining Need for Public Relations 
Training 

ONCE ATTENTION has been directed to the 
critical importance of good public rela- 
tions, there are many ways, both formal 
and informal, by which a legislative body 
or top management can determine what 
the community’s attitude toward the ju- 
risdiction is. If the attitude is found to be 
unfavorable to the organization, a train- 
ing program for employees engaged in 
making personal and telephone contacts 
is highly desirable. Recognition of such a 
training need can also come from profes- 
sional employee groups, which by their 
own initiative may seek to develop a 
training program. ; 

This article will describe the develop- 
ment of a public relations training pro- 
gram organized by the Los Angeles Re- 
gion of the California Association of 
Drivers’ License Examiners, employees of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles. In ad- 
dition, a broader statement of the policies 
and procedures which should be consid- 
ered in developing a public relations 
training program in any jurisdiction will 
be set forth. 

In 1948 the Los Angeles Region of the 
Drivers’ License Examiners Association set 
up an Academic Committee, whose re- 
sponsibility it was to find out the need 
for training programs and contact the Los 
Angeles City College about the possibility 
of instituting the programs. The Motor 
Vehicle Department has no funds for in- 
service training and any classes organized 
had to be entirely on employee time and 
at employee expense. The committee 
members agreed that a course in public 
relations would be valuable not only for 
the drivers’ license examiners, but also 
for the registration and rate clerks. This 
interest arose out of the fact that depart- 
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ment personnel are constantly dealing 
with the public under very difficult con- 
ditions. Applicants are often under ex- 
treme tension, showing unusual and some- 
times dramatic reactions to the refusal of 
an operator’s permit. Employees were in- 
terested in developing acceptable and rea- 
sonably uniform ways of dealing with 
such personality problems, in order to 
improve public relations as well as to 
achieve greater job satisfaction. 

The committee proposed to the Los An- 
geles City College a ten-week, twenty-hour 
night course in ‘“‘Psychology in Public Re- 
lations,” with the class limited to depart- 
ment employees. Preliminary discussions 
with the head of the psychology depart- 
ment of the college led to the develop- 
ment of a tentative course outline. The 
author was then requested to further re- 
vise the outline in consultation with the 
committee and to hold the ten sessions. 
The final course content was a combina- 
tion of the industrial, conference-type of 
public relations training program and ap- 
plied psychology. The course objectives 
were to establish sound attitudes and sug- 
gest positive methods for maintaining 
good citizen-customer relations, and to in- 
crease the employee’s understanding of 
his own psychology and relationships with 
fellow employees as members of a work- 
ing team. 


Course Content 


ANALYsIS OF the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the employees attending suggested 
that the course content should focus on 
the following points: 


1. Establishing positive public service 
attitudes. 

2. How to give information and _ in- 
structions to applicants, applying the laws 
of learning. 

3. Telephone contacts—the right and 
wrong way. 

4. The physiological basis for the ten- 
sions shown by applicants. 

5. Why people behave in different ways 
in reaction to the same type of conflict. 

6. How to deal with persons who have 


developed a positive or negative type of 
adjustment to the environment. 


A brief summary of the content of these 
subjects and the teaching methods used to 
present them will be presented in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

1. Establishing positive public service 
attitudes. This material was developed al. 
most entirely by the group-discussion, con- 
ference method, which proved to be very 
effective. For example, it was the con. 
census of the class that the public typi- 
cally believed that the information given 
by government agencies is too technical, 
that they received inconsistent answers 
from different employees on the same in- 
quiry, and that the agencies were bureav- 
cratic and bogged down by red tape. 
Looking at the situation from their own 
viewpoint, the class said that the two fac- 
tors which caused them the most difficulty 
were: action which can be taken is deter- 
mined by and limited by law; and activi- 
ties are often specialized and therefore re- 
quests must frequently be referred else- 
where. 

Poor public relations were believed to 
be equally disastrous for government and 
business. In business it might mean de- 
creasing sales and profits, low pay, and 
poor job security. In government it might 
bring increasing complaints, lowered pres- 
tige of all public employees, legislative ac- 
tion such as reduction in funds or func- 
tions, or the actual abolition of the agency. 

Discussion of the postwar emphasis on 
public relations training in business 
brought out the fact that department 
stores and utility companies have always 
stressed such programs. More recently, the 
railroads, particularly the New York Cen- 
tral and the Southern Pacific, have had 
intensive programs. 

In general, business and government 
training programs have stressed five basic 
factors in good public relations: 

1. A service attitude 
. Courtesy 
. Speech 
. Personal appearance 
. Adequate information 
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2. How to give information and in- 
structions to applicants. A somewhat novel 
introduction to this constant problem of 
giving information was obtained by de- 
veloping some of the basic principles of 
learning. Specific situations were pre- 
sented to the class members, and they 
were asked to analyze the problem and 
state the principle of learning involved. 
For instance, a set of instructions involv- 
ing several steps was given, and the class 
members asked to restate the instructions. 
When the same facts were presented in 
shorter steps, the class members could re- 
call the essential facts. Recognition of this 
simple law of learning—it is very much 
easier to memorize shorter material cor- 
rectly and remember it for a longer pe- 
riod—opened up the discussion for more 
complex principles. For example, the Job 
Instruction Training Program was dis- 
cussed as a sphere for applying the same 
principles. 

Slides of the psychology department 
were used to demonstrate that learning in 
the situation of the applicant, who often 
has no previous mental association with 
the forms, terminology, and procedures 
used, is extremely difficult. It was agreed 
that every effort should be made to use 
descriptive rather than legal or technical 
terms for forms and procedures and a vo- 
cabulary level close to that of the appli- 
cant. Reduced speed in talking was also 
considered. 

Another law of learning—frequency of 
instruction as a method of strengthening 
the habit pattern—applied particularly to 
the work of the drivers’ license examiners. 
Thus, license applicants who failed would 
be urged to practice four times for fifteen 
minutes rather than a single time for one 
hour. 


3. Telephone contacts. In presenting 
this information, the college had the co- 
operation of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Bell Telephone Company. A 
representative of the company showed a 
black and white sound motion picture, 
“Telephone Courtesy,” and gave a dem- 
onstration of the correct use of the com- 


pany equipment. This excellent program, 
which takes about one hour, is widely 
used in such businesses as department 
stores and banks. In the Los Angeles area 
it has also been used recently by the local 
office of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Class discussion of special Motor Ve- 
hicle Department telephone problems fol- 
lowed. 


4. The physiological basis for tensions 
shown by applicants. A black and white 
motion picture, “Muscles,” showed the 
structure and function of the muscles and 
how muscle tension can exist even when 
there is no observable activity of the body. 
The level of muscle tension of an indi- 
vidual is indicative of his probable reac- 
tion in a tension-creating situation. Since 
the licensing work of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles affects security and recog- 
nition wishes of the applicants, situations 
often occur which create frustration and 
conflict, thus raising the tension-level. The 
film helped the class understand the rea-. 
son for many public reactions and there- 
fore should provide the basis for better 
handling of problems. 


5. Why people react in different ways 
to the same situation. This lecture and 
film were a logical follow-up to the ex- 
planation of muscles as the basis for ten- 
sion-level. Reactions to problems were de- 
scribed as based on learned responses, 
principally from the habits of childhood 
and adolescence. A Canadian sound film, 
“The Feeling of Rejection,” showed the 
case history of a young business girl with 
physical symptoms of extreme fatigue and 
headaches without physical basis, who had 
learned in childhood to restrain positive 
expressions of love, creative ability, and 
the desire for new experience, and had 
adopted as an alternative attitudes of 
negative expression and withdrawal from 
her environment. The resulting tensions 
had made her an unhappy and apparently 
sick employee. 

A visual presentation of the reason for 
personality differences seemed to be a very 
effective way to give employees a more 
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objective, less personal attitude in dealing 
with difficult personality types. 


6. How to deal with applicants who 
show a positive or negative reaction to the 
environment. Applying the new informa- 
tion about tensions and learned attitudes, 
the class members drew up a set of lists 
on how to handle the positive and nega- 
tive types of individuals. They were able 
to analyze and classify their current prac- 
tices as well as suggest new approaches. 


Evaluation of Program 


THERE WAS DEFINITE, although admittedly 
informal, evidence of the class interest in 
and understanding of the varied subjects 
in this frankly experimental program. 
However, it should be emphasized that 
the class was made up of mature men and 
women, with an average age of about 35 
years, and with several years of experi- 
ence in the department. That the class 
members understood and were able to ap- 
ply the principles of applied psychology 
set forth was evident from the high pro- 
portion of participation in class discus- 
sion, the content of the written case his- 
tories submitted, and the grades on the 
final examination. 

Individually, class members expressed 
greatest satisfaction with the “how to do 
it” approach, such as that shown in the 
Bell Telephone Company film and dem- 
onstration. Of particular interest to the 
author was the class reaction to the films 
on the muscular basis of tension and the 
origin of attitudes in early life. This ma- 
terial seemed to give the participants an 
entirely new, more objective point of 
view for dealing with tension situations 
and was constantly and confidently ap- 
plied in later sessions. Obviously, the 
same information had wide application to 
the more personal as well as intraoffice 
human relations problems of the class 
members. Experience with the last two 
subjects suggested that employees might 
respond still more to the current training 
programs in such fields as job relations 
training if they had even a quick glimpse 


at the basic principles of psychology from 
which the training material comes. 

Lack of follow-up is the basic weakness 
of this and any type of training program 
conducted outside an agency. To some ex. 
tent, employees who work together will 
attempt their own follow-up by occasional 
discussion of difficult and unusual contact 
problems. But without official agency rec. 
ognition of and support for training in 
public relations problems, employee in. 
terest often declines. 

That group interest in psychology has 
been developed is evident in the fact that 
the psychology department has been re. 
quested to continue the sessions for an- 
other ten weeks, with emphasis on more 
technical information, such as_psycho- 
neurotic types, and defects of physical 
structure and sensory faculties and _ their 
effect on driving ability and personality. 


The Public Relations Program in 
Public Agencies 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS program which has 
been described was developed for a par- 
ticular group of employees in a single 
public agency. But the need for such a 
program would seem to be universal, ex- 
isting wherever there are employees con- 
tacting the public in person or by tele- 
phone. License or tax clerks, civil service 
information clerks, public utility service 
men, telephone operators, and _institu- 
tional employees are only a few of the 
types of positions involved. The services 


being rendered by these employees are, by 


their very nature, a monopoly. The tax- 
payer must accept—even though he may 
resent—the quality of personal service in- 
volved. How can he transfer his business 
to a competing jurisdiction in order to 
register effective protest? The absence of 
the profit and competitive motives places 
a special responsibility upon public offi- 
cials and employees alike to overcome 
complacency about the quality of per- 
sonal service being offered. 

Sometimes the volume of complaints 
about departments made by individual 
citizens, organized clubs or groups, or the 
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local press will offer a clue to public atti- 
tudes. But how indicative are these? The 
great majority of citizens approach con- 
tacts with public agencies with an air of 
quiet resignation, and sometimes even des- 
peration. But silence does not constitute 
evidence of satisfaction. On the other 
hand, every organization dealing with a 
cross section of the public receives a cer- 
tain percentage of “crank” letters from 
the obviously neurotic or psychotic indi- 
viduals. No public relations program 
would satisfy these citizen-customers. 

The challenge of the public service to 
establish a public relations standard at 
least equal to that of the programs of the 


more progressive businesses is now greater. 


than ever before. The increasing tax bur- 
den, now averaging thirty-one cents out of 
every dollar, and the number of govern- 
ment employees, now one out of every 
six, must be clearly justified. The “busi- 
ness as usual” era is over, for govern- 
ments as well as industry. Government 
services and costs will be subject to closer 
citizen scrutiny and often attack. Public 
satisfaction with the services being given 
could be a basic foundation of commu- 
nity support to withstand those attacks 
which are unsound and hysterical. But 
such community satisfaction is not acci- 
dental, nor can it be created overnight by 
a hasty, obviously defensive campaign. 


Planning a Public Relations Training 
Program 

AGENCY poLicy and training for public 
contacts should be in government as in 
industry the concern of top management, 
both administrative officials and boards of 
directors, and legislative bodies. In order 
to be effective, the program should be sys- 
tematic, continuing, and be given pub- 
licity within agency publications and 
within the community. A “pep talk” on 
courtesy doesn’t solve the problem. The 
program should be launched as a positive 
one if it is to insure good public relations 
and prevent, rather than solve complaints. 

When top management has approved a 
public relations training program, the fol- 


lowing steps are often followed both in 
business and government in developing 
the program: 

1. Set up a committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the departments most con- 
cerned, to participate in planning, re- 
viewing, and approving the course con- 
tent. 

2. Present a “capsule” version of the 
course to the legislative body, the commit- 
tee, and the department heads concerned. 

3. Determine, in consultation with the 
committee, what departments and cate- 
gories of employees shall have priority in 
participating in the program. 

4. Test employees on knowledge of 
course content by class discussion, written 
projects, and written tests. 

5. Follow up the program by brief ses- 
sions with employees or supervisors and 
write-ups in official or employee publica- 
tions, such as employee handbooks, man- 
uals, or magazines of employee associa- 
tions. 

6. Present periodic reports to manage- 
ment on the number and types of posi- 
tions involved in the program and some 
of the direct and indirect evidences of its 
effectiveness. 


The Cost of a Program 


ANY TRAINING PROGRAM costs money, but 
the immediate costs must be weighed 
against the long-range benefits. There are 
many ways to organize a program, even 
though the agency has no specific budget 
for training purposes. 

The hours given to public relations 
training might range from the twenty 
hours for the course just described, to one 
hour for training in telephone courtesy. A 
general average might be from four to 
eight hours, in three or more sessions. 
The meetings could be as brief as fifteen 
minutes or as long as two hours, depend- 
ing on the time the employees could be 
taken from the job. Scheduling could rec- 
ognize low work load periods such as 
early in the morning, late in the after- 
noon, or slack seasons of the year. Police- 
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men in the city of Los Angeles are now 
given continuing training during a fif- 
teen minute morning roll call period. 

Another factor influencing the cost 
would be the selection of a person or per- 
sons to conduct the sessions. If the agency 
hires a full-time training specialist, the 
salary becomes a direct cost to training. 
An alternative might be the temporary 
assignment of an experienced, mature su- 
pervisor with an aptitude for conference 
leading. The civil service department 
might also hold a training institute for 
such supervisors, selected by the various 
departments to conduct their own pro- 
grams. Later meetings of the conference 
leaders would ensure a degree of uni- 
formity. 

If planning and administration of the 
program are divided among the depart- 
ments, the cost to each of them would be 
low. If the time spent in employee attend- 


ance did not require employment of ad. 
ditional persons, then the direct cost will 
be low. Any direct costs must be meay. 
ured against savings resulting from the 
more prompt, efficient handling of public 
contacts, the lower volume of complaint, 
and last but not least, the intangible but 
very real factor of community good will, 


Conclusion 


THE PUBLIC CoNTACTS of public employ. 
ees are a continuing and important func 
tion of government which require a sys. 
tematic training program to insure a high 
standard of service and citizen satisfac. 
tion. In government as in business, such 
a program should be launched with the 
full support of top management. When ad- 
ministrative direction is lacking, employee 
associations may, by their own initiative, 
organize and support a public relations 
training program. 
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Techniques of Surveying 
Employee Attitudes . . . . . LEWIS M. NIXON 





HE USEFULNESS of employee attitude 
a properly administered, is well 
established in many industrial and com- 
mercial firms. Some of these firms have 
been polling employee attitudes for a dec- 
ade, or longer, and have gradualiy im- 
proved their survey and follow-up tech- 
niques to the point that they consider 
them essential to their daily operations. 
Other firms, not being equipped to con- 
duct their own surveys, employ the serv- 
ices of university consultants or special- 
ized firms. 

The experience of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company illustrates the vigor and enthu- 
siaam with which some firms have pio- 
neered in developing survey techniques 
and in making use of survey findings. 
Thus, an official of Sears, in an address 
before the American Management Associ- 
ation, said: 

The officers and senior executives of Sears are 

deeply concerned with the need for maintaining 
sound and mutually satisfactory employee rela- 
tions, not as a means of “keeping out of trouble” 
but primarily in recognition of the fact that high 
morale can make a positive contribution to Com- 
pany success because it is an indispensable element 
of effective organization. 
The strong interest of Sears in employee 
morale is demonstrated convincingly by 
the fact that this company in cooperation 
with Houser Associates, a New York firm 
which specializes in conducting employee 
attitude surveys, has surveyed more than 
40,000 employees by means of question- 
naire. 

Consulting firms have contributed 
greatly to the literature on employee atti- 


‘James C. Worthy, “Discovering and Evaluating 
Employee Attitudes.” An Address Before the 
American Management Association; New York, 
October 3, 1947. 





® Lewis M. Nixon is in the Special Projects Di- 
vision, Office of Budget and Reports, Department 
of the Navy. 
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tudes in private industry. They have ac- 
cumulated data on attitudes of office 
workers and blue-collar employees in 
firms of various sizes and types. One firm 
has even established national norms of 
attitudes of groups of office workers, rang- 
ing in size from the office force of a small 
factory to that of a national headquarters 
with more than 600 employees.” 

In the government service, as contrasted 
with private industry, employee attitude 
surveys are infrequent. Except for War 
Department surveys of attitudes of civilian 
employees in the Army Service Forces, 
conducted in 1944, the writer knows of 
no organization in the entire federal gov- 
ernment which has been seriously engaged 
for as long as a year in conducting atti- 
tude surveys of employees in the classified 
service. At present, however, in the De- 
partment of the Army there is a Troop 
Attitude Research Branch which is carry- 
ing on troop attitude surveys of the type 
instituted during the war.t Notwithstand- 
ing the dearth of actual experience, off- 
cials in a number of federal agencies are 
exhibiting a strong interest in conducting 
such surveys. 

Inasmuch as employee attitude surveys 
are a recognized and valued tool in many 
firms in private industry and are the sub- 
ject of increasing interest in the govern- 
ment service, an appraisal of the tech- 
niques of conducting them is in order. 

The more commonly accepted tech- 
niques may be classified within the fol- 

* Arthur Kolstad, “What Office Workers Think 
About the Company.” American Management As- 


sociation, Office Management Series No. 113; 1945, 

. 1-10. 

*See Charles N., Cozer -and Eleanor B. Cohen, 
“Job Attitudes of a Hundred and One Federal 
Employees.” Public Personnel Review, April, 1943, 
pp. 96-102. 

*Troop Attitude Research Branch, Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, Department of 
the Army. 
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lowing groupings: the interview; the 
questionnaire; and the scale constructed 
in accordance with psychophysical meth- 
ods. Each of these basic techniques has its 
strong features and its weaknesses. Both 
aspects should be carefully considered by 
any administrator who contemplates us- 
ing attitude surveys as a management tool 
or as a means of evaluating the effective- 
ness of policies and practices. 


The Interview Technique 


THE INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE is used in vari- 
ous forms to survey employee attitudes 
toward work and work environment. ‘Two 
forms, namely, the unguided interview 
and the guided interview, are of particu- 
lar interest. 

The unguided interview, as used in re- 
search conducted by the Western Electric 
Company in its Hawthorne Branch at 
Chicago, utilizes the fundamental theory 
of psychoanalysis: “All roads lead to 
Rome.” In the natural setting of the work 
environment, the interviewer encourages 
the worker to talk freely and frankly 
about matters which are important to 
him. The interviewer follows several rules 
in using this technique. He listens; he 
does not interrupt, give advice, or ask 
leading questions. Above all, he avoids 
argument and tries not to permit the 
worker’s sentiments to react upon his own. 
During the interview and_ subsequent 
analysis, he makes a diagnosis in order to 
understand the worker’s situation as op- 
posed to the word symbols which the 
worker may have used in the interview. 

The main advantage in the use of the 
unguided interview by a skilled inter- 
viewer is that there is a minimum of 
stereotyping or cramping in the stimuli 
used to elicit employee responses. In this 
respect the unguided interview may be 
highly objective. The main disadvantages 
are its extreme costliness; its inherent sub- 
jectivity except when the findings are 
gained by highly skilled interviewers; and 
the lack of comparability of its results 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 


In the guided interview technique, the 
interviewer has in mind a number of 
questions or points covering what he be. 
lieves are the more important attitude 
areas relating to the employee’s work. As 
the interview progresses, the interviewer 
attempts continually to direct the em. 
ployee’s remarks, in as natural a manner 
as may be possible, to those attitude areas, 
Like the unguided interview technique, 
this technique is expensive and is open to 
systematic distortions in terms of the 
biases and personality of the interviewer, 
When used by skilled interviewers, how. 
ever, it may result in objective and com. 
parable findings. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu. 
reau of Hartford, Connecticut, experi- 
mented extensively with the guided inter- 
view technique in its studies of agent 
morale. Owing to the necessity for highly 
skilled interviewers and the precautions 
which had to be taken in interpreting in- 
terview reports, the Sales Research Bu- 
reau finally concluded that a more stream- 
lined method—the questionnaire—was 
needed.°* 

Notwithstanding the weaknesses of the 
interview technique, this technique may 
be used advantageously in the prelimi- 
nary phases of a survey and in the fol- 
low-up on the results of attitude data ob- 
tained by other methods. Thus Sears, 
Roebuck and Company uses interview 
teams to follow up on questionnaire sur 
veys. The teams use the interview tech- 
nique to obtain from limited numbers of 
employees (those revealed by the results 
of the questionnaire survey to be the most 
dissatisfied) reasons for negative feelings. 
Significantly, too, besides obtaining infor- 
mation on why these employees feel as 
they do, the interview teams use the tech- 
nique as a means of eliciting from execu- 
tives and supervisors ideas for taking 
remedial action either prior to the admin- 
istration of the questionnaire or during 
the period of analysis of survey results. 


© Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Morale 
and Agency Management (Hartford, Conn.: the 
Bureau, 1940), I, pp. 7-12. 
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The Questionnaire Technique 


JN SURVEYING employee attitudes, a more 
frequently used technique is the ques- 
tionnaire. A simple essay type question- 
naire consists of one or more questions 
inviting the employee to express in writ- 
ing his feelings toward his work situation. 
Like the unguided interview, this tech- 
nique reduces to a minimum the stereo- 
typing or cramping in the stimuli used to 
elicit employee responses. It has serious 
weaknesses, however, which make it of 
doubtful value. Employees, feeling that 
their handwriting could be identified, may 
hesitate to express their feelings frankly. 
Inability to write well or a lack of inter- 
est may also inhibit candid responses. Fi- 
nally, statistical treatment of essay com- 
ments is extremely difficult. 

The multiple-choice type of question- 
naire is far more satisfactory than the es- 
say type. It provides several choices of 
answers to each statement in the question- 
naire, thereby making comparatively easy 
the statistical tabulation of attitude re- 
sponses which vary greatly in intensity. 
In some questionnaires the multiple- 
choice options follow a consistent pattern. 
Thus, in the Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany questionnaire a consistent pattern 
of options is provided for each statement. 
These options are: ‘Strongly Agree,” 
“Agree,” “Undecided,” “Disagree,” and 
“Strongly Disagree.” 

Besides yielding expressions of attitudes 
which are readily tabulated, the multiple- 
choice questionnaire is inexpensive and 
easy to administer. Its chief weakness is 
that it does tend to stereotype or cramp 
employee responses. To overcome this 
weakness, many surveyors consistently ask 
the employees to furnish essay type an- 
swers on what they like best about their 
work and what they dislike most about 
their work. 

Administrators considering use of the 
multiple-choice type of questionnaire are 
prone to ask whether standardized state- 
ments may be used again and again in 
surveys of employee attitudes in various 
organizations. This is a highly important 


query, inasmuch as the cost is likely to be 
almost prohibitive if a new questionnaire 
must be constructed for each survey. Fur- 
thermore, if standardized statements may 
not be used repeatedly, the prospects for 
developing comparative data and fa- 
tional norms are rendered far more dif- 
ficult. 

In seeking an answer to the question of 
whether standard items may be used re- 
peatedly, it may be well to review the ex- 
perience of industrial and commercial 
firms. The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, after considerable experience in 
using the interview technique, finally de- 
veloped and used a standard question- 
naire to survey the attitudes of agents.® 
Benge Associates of Chicago has used a 
standard questionnaire to survey the mo- 
rale of employees of five plants located in 
New York, Jersey City, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Chicago.’ All of these plants, 
incidentally, were in the same parent 
firm. Sears, Roebuck and Company after 
much survey experience finally developed 
standard statements or items for repeated 
use. These items “were not just ‘dreamed 
up’ but represent a well-worked-out pro- 
cedure for tapping the feelings of em- 
ployees in all phases of their working 
lives.’’8 

From the experience cited in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it is apparent that it 
is not necessary to construct a new ques- 
tionnaire for each employee attitude sur- 
vey. As long as the circumstances under 
which employees work are substantially 
alike, that is, as long as the employees are 
in the same service and under the same 
agency administration, it is feasible to use 
many standard items. In this sense, the 
circumstances are substantially alike un- 
der which clerical, administrative, and fis- 
cal service employees work in a specific 
department or agency in the federal gov- 
ernment. 





* [bid., p. 31. 

“Eugene J. Benge, “Employee Morale Survey,” 
Modern Management (The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, Inc., January, 1947), 
VII, No. 1, pp. 19-22. 
* Worthy, op. cit. 
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Use of the Psychophysical Scale 


Besipes the interview and questionnaire 
techniques, the psychophysical scale has 
been used to survey employee attitudes 
both in private industry and in the gov- 
ernment service. A psychophysical scale, 
to measure employee morale, may consist 
of a list of attitude statements varying in 
intensity from strong agreement to strong 
disagreement as regards various features 
of work and work environment. This 
form of psychophysical scale is patterned 
after the type developed by L. L. Thur- 
stone.® 

In a modified form, making use of 
standard, multiple-choice options for each 
statement, the psychophysical scale can- 
not be distinguished from a multiple- 
choice questionnaire such as the one used 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company. It dif- 
fers fundamentally, however, from the 
questionnaire in the manner of its con- 
struction. This is especially true of the 
psychophysical scale ‘as originally devel- 
oped by Thurstone but applies also to 
the modified form making use of stand- 
ard, multiple-choice options. The funda- 
mental difference is that the scale is pre- 
tested, whereas the questionnaire is not. 

In constructing a scale, pretesting of 
the items is achieved by the use of raters. 
Ordinarily, a representative sample of 
from 100 to 300 raters, selected because of 
their experience in the culture area, par- 
ticipate in the construction. Their group 
judgment or evaluation on each item re- 
sults in a scale value and a measure of 
ambiguity for that item. In the event of 
marked disagreement among the raters as 
to the significance of an item, that item is 
eliminated. Thus, the rating process in 
building the scale eliminates statements 
which are either ambiguous or not diag- 
nostic. In this way the group judgment of 
many raters, rather than the more or less 
subjective judgment of a single individ- 
ual, or a small number of individuals, de- 
termines which items are to be included 

® Louis L. Thurstone and Ernest J. Chave, The 


Measurement of Attitude. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929). 


as well as the scale values and ambiguity 
indexes of those items. 

R. S. Uhrbrock in 1934 used a Thu. 
stone-type scale to survey the attitudes of 
4430 employees.!° H. B. Bergen likewis 
used the Thurstone-type scale to measure 
employee attitudes.1! The construction of 
these scales proved that there is sharp and 
stable agreement regarding the morale 
significance of many features of work and 
work environment. Otherwise, such scale 
construction would not have been possi- 
ble. 

A modified form of psychophysical scale 
for use in surveying employee attitudes 
has been constructed and applied in the 
government service.12 This instrument 


‘ consists of 112 statements, scale values 


and indexes of ambiguity having been a. 
certained for each of five standard options 
on each statement. Of the 112 statement, 
the ten listed below are typical in that 
they reflect the broad coverage of the in- 
strument: 


I enjoy my work here very much. 

My work is too monotonous. 

There is a good future on a job like mine. 

There is a very friendly and congenial atmos- 
phere here among the employees. 

An employee here receives good training on 
his job. 

Our supervisors thoroughly understand how 
the work of their subordinates should be 
done. 

Employees here receive equal pay for equal 
work. 

The management keeps the employees well in- 
formed about the main purposes and plans 
of the organization. 

The management fully appreciates that some- 
times there are outside difficulties which pre- 
vent an employee from doing his best work. 


The five standard options on each state 
ment are, respectively: “Decidedly Agree,’ 


” Richard S. Uhrbrock, “Attitudes of 4430 Em 
ployees,” Journal of Psychology, V (1934), pp- 365 


77: 

“Harold B. Bergen, “Finding Out What Em 
ployees Are Thinking,” The Conference Board 
Management Record, (New York: National Indus 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1939), I, No. 4, pp 
53-58. 

“The writer used such a modified form of psy 





chophysical scale in the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture in 1941 for the purpose of post 
testing for validity. The results obtained wert 
highly satisfactory. A discussion of the results ap 
pears in the writer’s dissertation, ‘“Measuremet 
of Morale in the Government Service,” on file 4 
Syracuse University. 
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“Tend to Agree,” “Undecided,” “Tend to 
Disagree,” and ‘Decidedly Disagree.” 
Thus each statement, in effect, is a minia- 
ture psychophysical scale to which em- 
ployees can respond in varying degrees of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The entire 
scale of 112 statements need not be used 
if the surveyor prefers less coverage or 
would like to add certain statements cov- 
ering features of work peculiar to the em- 
ployees of a specific organization. 

An advantage of the modified form of 
psychophysical scale as compared with the 
Thurstone-type scale may be noted. The 
modified form permits greater coverage, 
being similar to a multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaire having standard options for 
each statement. The construction of the 
modified form of psychophysical scale 
thus overcomes the restricted coverage 
which characterizes the Thurstone-type 
scale when used to survey employee atti- 
tudes. The modified form, containing a 
rich gamut of scaled statements, elimi- 
nates the need for further rating or scal- 
ing of statements except at infrequent in- 
tervals. This is a definite advantage, 
inasmuch as pretesting statements for use 
in a psychophysical scale is both costly 
and time-consuming. 

The results obtained in constructing 
the modified form of psychophysical scale 
corroborate the findings of Uhrbrock and 
Bergen, namely, that there is sharp and 
stable agreement regarding the morale 
significance of many features of work and 
work environment. This agreement is 
highly significant. It indicates that many 
recurring features of work and work en- 
vironment have important morale signifi- 
cance in virtually any organization. 


Conclusions 


ALTHOUGH many recurring features of 
work and work environment have impor- 
tant morale significance in any organiza- 
tion, it does not follow that preliminary 


analysis is undesirable before deciding 
upon the scale statements or question- 
naire items to be used in an employee atti- 
tude survey. A limited amount of inter- 
viewing and analysis is usually desirable 
before polling employee attitudes. Such 
preliminary analysis may indicate that a 
number of new statements should be 
drafted and used, and many may be used 
repeatedly in survey after survey. These 
statements or items concern employee atti- 
tudes toward personnel policies and prac- 
tices, top administration, supervision, fel- 
low employees, attributes of the job, and 
physical conditions of employment. 

The mechanics of conducting employee 
attitude surveys and the manner of fol- 
lowing up on the results of such surveys 
are subjects which have been touched 
upon only slightly in this discussion. Both 
subjects warrant attention by any admin- 
istrator who is considering a survey of 
employee attitudes. It may be noted too 
that unless the administrator and his staff 
have had actual experience in making em- 
ployee attitude surveys, they should ob- 
tain the assistance of a consultant. The 
consultant should be experienced in the 
mechanics of administering attitude sur- 
veys as well as in the analysis of data and 
in techniques of following up on the re- 
sults of surveys. For best results, surveys 
should be made periodically, that is, at 
six-month or yearly intervals. 

The employee attitude survey, properly 
administered, is a valuable tool for dis- 
covering how employees actually feel 
about various features of work and work 
environment. It provides a sound basis 
for evaluating the effectiveness of admin- 
istrative policies and practices as well as 
for taking positive action to improve em- 
ployee morale and to increase productiv- 
ity. If positive action is taken over a pe- 
riod of years, employee attitudes, rigid or 
complex though they may be, can be im- 
proved to the benefit of everyone con- 
cerned. 














Developing Job Performance Standards 


in the Federal Government . ELpDon £. SWEEZY 





HERE IS AN AREA Of action in every su- 
+ pnonac position that has received 
too little precise attention by top manage- 
ment, supervisors, and workers, or by the 
technicians in the management field. No 
supervisor can long escape appraising the 
work performance of the individual em- 
ployees of his organization and the total 
performance of the work team. 

Attention to techniques of appraisal has 
been confined until the current decade to 
development of merit rating scales and, to 
a limited extent, to the quantitative and 
qualitative production standards resulting 
from time, motion, or work count studies. 
If appraisal is to become an effective and 
versatile tool for the supervisor, increased 
attention must be given to the establish- 
ment of criteria against which all aspects 
of actual performance can be judged. 

This constitutes a definite problem in 
management that is well known to the su- 
pervisor who has been required to select 
personnel for promotion, determine the 
extent of training each employee requires 
to reach full competence, reward or cor- 
rect for outstanding or weak performance, 
and perform other supervisory tasks in- 
volving the determination of the quality 
of employee performance. 

These criteria are now being estab- 
lished in the United States government 
through the standards-of-performance pro- 
grams of several federal agencies. ‘The re- 
sults have been sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the statement of definite conclusions 
as to the characteristics and uses of stand- 
ards, and the methods for establishing 
them. The concepts stated here are the re- 





@ Evpon E. Swerzy is a Training Officer in Per- 
sonnel Service of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Sweezy at the 1948 Annual Confer- 
ence on Public Personnel Administration, Ottawa, 
Canada, October 5, 1948. 
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sults of actual experience. Space limita- 
tion makes it impossible to present as 
many examples as would otherwise seem 
desirable. 


Requirements of Job Performance 
Standards 


A STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE is a yard- 
stick against which each employee can be 
judged in order to determine the ade. 
quacy of his performance. It is the level 
at which any reasonably competent em- 
ployee is expected to perform in a specific 
position, under existing conditions. Each 
standard must be “tailor-made” for the 
tasks making up the position so that the 
true adequacy of the individual employee 
may be determined by comparison against 
position requirements. 

The twelve requirements that have 
been found essential in a_ reasonable 
standard are: 


1. It must be attainable or employees 
will not experience the success needed for 
motivation. 

2. It must be exceedable or employees 
cannot be separated into adequate, inade- 
quate, and outstanding. 

3. It must be high enough to meet man- 
agement’s needs. 

4. It is not based solely upon average 
output since the average may be mislead- 
ing. 

5. It is not at the level attained by the 
present occupant. He may be more or less 
than adequate to management’s needs. 

6. It is not based upon “‘pace-setter” re- 
sults. 

7. It must be complete in covering all 
normal tasks. 

8. It must be written to provide a con- 
tinuing evidence of understanding. 

g. It must be developed with the help 
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of employees if its acceptability is to be 
assured. 

10. It must be established by the super- 
visor of the employee concerned. 

11. It must be reviewed and accepted 
by top management as a base for opera- 
tions. 

12. It must be kept up to date by pe- 
riodic review. 


Clearly defined standards of perform- 
ance possessing these characteristics can 
be and have been established for every 
type or level of position. A misconception 
exists that standards must be based upon 
measurable work output. It is recognized 
that specific quotas of work units to be 
completed cannot be established for the 
majority of nonroutine, administrative, or 
executive tasks. It has been found that 
standards of performance need not be 
based solely upon work measurement or 
time study results. Standards for tasks in 
which there is unmeasurable output can 
be defined by description, in clear and un- 
equivocal language, of the effects desired 
from the employee’s performance on the 
job or by the setting of time limits within 
which action is to be completed or ini- 
tiated. 

Regardless of the level of job that is to 
be analyzed to establish standards of per- 
formance, the same techniques will pro- 
vide satisfactory results. The procedure is 
the same, the types of criteria are the 
same, and the abstruse vocabulary to be 
avoided is the same. It is first necessary to 
stop talking about functions, duties, and 
responsibilities, and start using tasks as 
the basic unit in the description of stand- 
ards. It should not be assumed, however, 
that the establishing of a standard for the 
head of an activity will be as simple a 
procedure as establishing one for his sec- 
retary. 


Job Performance Characteristics 


THE BASIC UNIT in the technique for es- 
tablishing standards is the Task. When 
the entire content of the job is detailed as 
tasks performed, it is possible to be spe- 


cific about the performance required. List 
the tasks that are performed in carrying 
out the functions and meeting the respon- 
sibilities of the position. Express them in 
action words that are not capable of mul- 
tiple interpretation. 

There are nine characteristics of per- 
formance that must be considered in set- 
ting a standard of performance for any 
task. Not all of them are pertinent to 
every task, and the degree of importance 
to be attached to a characteristic will vary 
from position to position even though the 
task appears to be the same. Each of these 
characteristics will be discussed in the 
light of experience gained in establishing 
standards at various levels of positions. 

The quantity of work to be produced 
can be established as a standard on many 
routine tasks and on some of more non- 
routine nature. It becomes increasingly 
difficult in tasks of nonroutine or admin- 
istrative character. 

Interviews 6-8 persons per day, the work load 

demanding it. 

The techniques of work measurement and 
statistical analysis are here of major value. 
Where there is significant variation in the 
volume of work or difficulty in comple- 
tion of single work units, the standard 
should be expressed as a range. The lim- 
its of the range of adequate performance 
should be narrow enough that inadequate 
performance is not consistently rated as 
satisfactory and outstanding employees 
who produce more than adequately are 
not penalized by grouping them with 
those who only meet the standard. The 
time period over which standard and ac- 
tual performance are compared must be 
of sufficient length to eliminate the more 
erratic fluctuations in work flow and 
short enough to facilitate evaluation of 
performance at frequent intervals. 

In many tasks it is impossible to es- 
tablish a definite quantity that must be 
produced to meet the requirements of the 
job. But a time limit within which the 
task should be started or completed can 
be determined for a large proportion of 
these tasks. This type of criterion is of 
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particular importance in the setting of 
standards for administrative or nonrou- 
tine clerical tasks. 

Answers questions at meetings, or admits lack 

of knowledge, and starts action to get answer 

to questioner within from 14 to 1 working day 
after return to office. 
As with the quantity standard, it is fre- 
quently necessary to express the time 
standard as a range. 

The remainder of tasks, those on which 
exact quantity or time limits cannot be 
used as standards, can be covered by a 
definite standard by describing the effect 
obtainable from an adequate amount of 
work. This is the most difficult type of 
standard to establish and, therefore, the 
most frequently neglected. The super- 
visor now has a mental standard for these 
tasks. It remains for him to reduce that 
ethereal standard to a definite statement 
so that both he and the employee will be 
able to understand what is expected. 

Processes a sufficient number of purchase re- 

quisitions so that no item of general supply 

remains out of stock for more than 15-30 days 

because of delay in initiating procurement. 
Most of the tasks in this group are found 
in administrative positions. It is with this 
group of tasks that the strongest urge is 
felt to resort to the somewhat tarnished 
“glittering generalities” to describe the 
performance desired. Such phrases as 
“usually,” ‘‘generally,’’ “in most in- 
stances,” must be clearly interpreted to 
the employee at some time if he is to be 
expected to control his own performance 
and keep it above the minimum level ac- 
ceptable. Since these interpretations are 
the actual standard, they should be writ- 
ten rather than continue to be subject to 
change without the employee’s knowledge. 

In the vast majority of positions the re- 
sults alone are the measure of adequacy. 
It is not important that the employee 
achieves the desired result by the applica- 
tion of a specified method; the only thing 
that matters is that he achieves it. There 
are, however, some tasks in which it is 
vital that prescribed methods be followed. 
In such cases, the method should appear 
as a part of the standard of performance. 


Prepares budget estimates and justifications in 
accordance with the current year’s call for 
estimates. 


Method should be used sparingly because 
of the rapidity with which procedures 
change on some tasks and also because its 
inclusion in the standard will tend to in. 
hibit independent employee action to im. 
prove his work methods. 

The accuracy with which work opera. 
tions are carried out by the employee is 
of equal importance to the actual quan- 
tity produced. Accuracy standards must, 
therefore, be established on all tasks. This 
applies equally to physical work units and 
to the exercise of judgment. There are 
three types of standards that reach this 
aspect of performance. The most desira- 
ble is a definite error rate expressed as the 
proportion of work produced in which a 
competent person can be expected to 
make errors. 


Not more than 2-4% of proposed classification 
actions changed upon review by supervisor. 


Accuracy of performance of tasks for 
which this is not possible can be covered 
through a description of the results of 
adequate accuracy. 
Inspection of construction projects made with 
sufficient accuracy that defects affecting the 


functioning of the facility are discovered be- 
fore completion is certified. 


There is a special aspect of accuracy in 
those tasks producing a tangible work 
product. For these tasks the physical ap- 
pearance of the adequate product is de- 
scribed in the standard. 

Work areas under his supervision are clean, 

arranged according to standard pattern, and 

free of controllable safety hazards caused by 
bad “housekeeping” practices. 

Adequate performance of some tasks re- 
quires that the employee acquire knowl- 
edge in addition to basic qualifications for 
employment. The description of evidence 
of such knowledge is a necessary part of 
the standard. 

Sufficient knowledge of the functions of the or- 


ganization to be able to refer correspondence 
to correct department ————% of the time. 


This is not needed, however, when ade- 
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quate knowledge is reflected in ability to 
meet other portions of the standard. 

There remains one type of standard, 
and it is the one most likely to be mis- 
interpreted. The description of the per- 
sonal characteristics required of adequate 
employees must appear in the standard of 
the tasks involved. Voice characteristics, 
personal appearance, behavior, evidences 
of proper public contacts are appropriate 
categories to include in this standard. 

Speaks clearly and distinctly enough to be un- 

derstood by persons to whom message is being 

sent. 

Lack of understanding of what is encom- 
passed here results in supervisors attempt- 
ing to include the display of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, industry, etc., as a part of 
the standard. The display of these traits is 
required in relation to matters covered by 
other types of standards and should, 
therefore, not appear separately. 

Use of these nine types of standards 
started because of supervisory inability to 
visualize the entire standard at once. 
Again and again the effectiveness of this 
approach has been demonstrated. 


Develop Standards at Supervisory Level 


THE NECcEssity for adjustment of stand- 
ards to individual job situations makes 
the selection of the persons who are to 
establish the standard a matter of para- 
mount importance. Rarely is any person 
except the immediate supervisor close 
enough to the job and to all factors affect- 
ing performance requirements to establish 
an equitable and workable standard. In 
some agencies, standards have been de- 
veloped at higher levels and distributed 
for application and adaptation. The ma- 
jority have found it more desirable to de- 
velop them at the supervisor’s level and 
achieve the necessary comparability of 
standards through administrative review. 
Experiments have borne out the advisa- 
bility of this approach. It has been found 
that the responsibility for initial estab- 
lishment of the standard must not be 
usurped by higher levels, unless they are 
willing to pay the high price of confused 


lines of communication, uncertain au- 
thority, and unaccepted standards. 

Ability of a supervisor to develop stand- 
ards meeting the twelve requirements of a 
reasonable standard and covering all of 
the nine characteristics of performance 
that are applicable has been found to de- 
pend largely upon his personal willing- 
ness to do the job. This attitude is, in 
turn, materially influenced by his under- 
standing of the objective and technique 
of the program. From my personal experi- 
ence I have found less than 5 per cent of 
supervisors unwilling to undertake the 
task, and I feel sure that others working 
in this field have had similar experience. 

The understanding that is a base for 
such willing acceptance is most effectively 
created through a program of training. 
Typical of the training given is the pro- 
gram of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Supervisors are assembled in small 
groups and receive basic instruction in 
the objectives, techniques, and applica- 
tion of the standards program. These con- 
ferences are an integral part of the Super- 
visory Development Program, a continu- 
ing effort to improve supervisor compe- 
tence. After the conferences, each super- 
visor is given individual attention to in- 
sure his grasp of the method to be used. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the need 
for description of “adequate” rather than 
“ideal” performance. 

Some supervisors maintain that they 
cannot accept any performance below per- 
fection. These supervisors must be re- 
assured that the standard at the adequate 
level will materially assist in separating 
satisfactory from both outstanding and in- 
adequate employees. He will thus be able 
to concentrate his attention on improving 
the weaker members of the team, stimu- 
lating the adequate to even greater effort, 
and encouraging the outstanding to main- 
tain their record. 

Under ideal conditions it should be 
possible to assign the preparation of 
standards to supervisors, accompanying 
the assignment with a general set of rules 
to be followed. The constant attention to 
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infinite detail in the daily operation of 
their tasks has to some extent created an 
impediment in the supervisor’s mind to 
the imaginative thinking process needed 
to set standards. It is necessary, therefore, 
to go beyond this ideal minimum and 
give supervisors a more detailed descrip- 
tion of technique and some examples of 
what is desired. 

Experience indicates that few super- 
visors start with definite concepts of the 
level of adequate performance actually re- 
quired by the job. Many times, initial 
drafts of standards are stated in terms of 
ideal performance. This is true even 
though the employee himself has assisted 
in the preparation of the standard. 

There is a common tendency of super- 
visory personnel to expect the persons 
charged with carrying out the program to 
state the standards that should be used in 
their most difficult problems. This is par- 
ticularly true in the training sessions. 
When it occurs, the best results have been 
obtained by turning the requests for stand- 
ards back upon the questioner by asking 
just what he has been using in the past to 
rate the performance of the employee. By 
so doing it is emphasized that only in the 
mind of the supervisor is there a sufficient 
comprehension of the job to establish a 
standard for performance for the specific 
position. , 

During the training process it is also 
emphasized that the supervisor who se- 
cures the help of the employees in the es- 
tablishment of the standards will find that 
he profits from their better understanding 
of their jobs and attitudes, their more en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the standards, and 
their larger sharing of the work load. 

The plan for establishment of standards 
should make provision for discussion with 
the employee or group of employees in- 
volved, in addition to distribution of 
copies of the statement, since acceptance 
of the standard by the employee will do 
much to overcome resistance to the pro- 
gram. The discussion should present the 
standard, make certain that all parts of the 
statement are clearly understood, and at- 


tempt to secure the employee’s agreement 
that the performance requirements con- 
tained in it are fair and equitable. Objec. 
tions raised by the employee should serve 
to indicate points that require clearer, 
more definite wording or more careful ex- 
amination by the supervisor to insure fair- 
ness. This is not to imply that the super- 
visor is to alter his standards solely be. 
cause of refusal of an employee to accept 
the level of performance required. In the 
final analysis, the supervisor must retain 
the executive responsibility for decision 
as to adequacy of the standard in the light 
of requirements of good management and 
the work goals of the organization. 


Administrative Review of Standards 


REVIEW OF STANDARDS of performance by 
levels of supervision above those estab- 
lishing the standards is an essential safe- 
guard of the equity and adequacy of the 
performance required. This review must 
consider the general adequacy of the per- 
formance required; the levels for similar 
jobs in different organization segments; 
the relationship between the standards for 
positions in different phases of the same 
work process; and the relationship at dif- 
ferent levels within the organization. 

In many organizations, personnel per- 
forming similar tasks are employed in dif- 
ferent segments. It is essential that the 
standards of performance for these person- 
nel be generally comparable. It cannot be 
said that these standards should be uni- 
form or equal, since the environment in 
which the employee must work will vary, 
and the emphasis on tasks will be differ- 
ent. It is the responsibility of reviewing of- 
ficials, however, to see that the standards 
used in different segments under their 
control are equitable to all employees en- 
gaged in similar tasks. The use of evalua- 
tion results obtained under any system of 
standards which does not do this is open 
to serious question since the performance 
of two or more employees cannot be ac- 
curately compared unless there is a com- 
parable yardstick for measurement. 

Equal vigilance should be exercised to 
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guard against inequity between different 
levels of the organization. Employees at 
one level in the organization should be re- 
quired to perform in a sufficiently profi- 
cient manner to enable the next higher 
level in that organization to meet its col- 
lective standard. 

Standards for positions at successive 
stages of work process can be used as an 
effective tool for the elimination and pre- 
vention of bottlenecks in production. 
Upon review of the standards it should be 
determined that no employee is required 
to produce a quantity or quality of work 
that will cause work processes to get out 
of alignment needlessly. The quantity of 
work required must not be such as to pile 
up at the next step in the process, nor so 
small that by performing adequately one 
employee or group of employees can pre- 
vent another from attaining the standard. 

Each supervisory or executive employee 
of the organization is required to obtain 
certain results from his organization seg- 
ment. He, in turn, must require a definite 
contribution from each member of his 
staff if he is to achieve the goal set for him. 
The standards of performance established 
must be reviewed to insure that the entire 
work team will achieve the common goal. 

Other types of review have been found 
desirable after standards are initially es- 
tablished. The statements prepared by su- 
pervisors should be carefully scrutinized 
to eliminate ambiguous statements; to in- 
sure complete coverage of the job; and, 
through periodic audits, to make certain 
that standards are being revised to reflect 
changes in job content. 


Use and Benefits of Performance 
Standards 


ADMINISTRATION of the program offers 
three alternatives. The most desirable 
method of covering the organization and 
training supervisory employees is to give 
attention to one organization unit at a 
time. By use of this approach, all super- 
visors within one organization area will 
receive the same instruction, with the same 


emphasis and the same _ interpretation. 
They will be able to render mutual assist- 
ance in the development of standards since 
they will have a common understanding of 
operating problems because of their or- 
ganizational proximity. This approach will 
also facilitate the adjustment during latter 
stages of the program in order to insure 
equity to all employees. When this method 
is used, the presence of the top supervisor 
of the organization segment gives excel- 
lent evidence of management support. He 
also motivates subsidiary supervisors to 
greater effort through the realization that 
their own supervisor is also setting and 
applying standards of performance. 
Another result of this working together in 
establishing standards of performance has 
been the improvement of operating rela- 
tionships that results from pooling experi- 
ence and knowledge in training sessions 
and conferences. 

Establishment of standards by occupa- 
tional group has been found to be less de- 
sirable. This method requires much ad- 
justment of standards within a unit as ad- 
ditional occupations are covered. In addi- 
tion, it has lacked the motivation of stand- 
ards being applied simultaneously to all 
members of the work team. 

The use of the “complete coverage” or 
“one-shot” approach has encountered difh- 
culties because of the dispersion of effort 
and the resultant inability to give all the 
help needed by supervisors. 

Placing the responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of standards within the normal 
sphere of supervisory control also does 
much to insure their use in daily manage- 
ment activities. Knowledge of the stand- 
ard and acceptance of it increases the 
probability of its use. However, super- 
visors do require instruction in the use of 
this versatile tool as well as in the methods 
to be followed in establishing it. 

Through the use of a known standard 
of performance for the employee to fill a 
position, the selection of someone to per- 
form the required task has been accom- 
plished with greater accuracy. There is a 
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close analogy between the use of stand- 
ards of performance in determining quali- 
fications required for employment and 
the use of stress and load data in deter- 
mining the specifications of structural steel 
for use in a particular building. 

The instruction of employees is expe- 
dited when standards are available for use 
in appraising employee performance. The 
determination of the need for training is 
frequently neglected by supervisors be- 
cause of the absence of specific indicators. 

Task lists prepared as part of the stand- 
ards of performance provide useful infor- 
mation to classification analysts in the 
evaluation of tasks, duties, and responsi- 
bilities. In this particular area much in- 
terest is now being evidenced in the possi- 
bility of using the standard of performance 
statement as the basic document for posi- 
tion classification. 

The one use of standards of perform- 
ance that has received wider attention 
than any other is the merit rating. Rating 
of employee efficiency through the use of a 
written standard of performance is more 
closely related to the actual task per- 
formed by an employee. Because of this 
consideration alone, agencies are being au- 
thorized to abandon the present efficiency 
rating system based upon 31 general ele- 
ments and substitute for it a rating based 
upon the actual tasks performed by the 
employee. The existence of a written 
standard further encourages the super- 
visor to make appraisal of employee per- 
formance a regular part of his day-to-day 
management activity. 

Supervisors are finding the problem of 
determination of personnel needs con- 
siderably simplified and the justification 
of budget estimates less uncertain through 
the use of a definite standard. This is 
true even though the tasks involved are 
not susceptible to quantitative measure- 
ment. In all cases the description of effects 


of adequate production has been found to 
be of value. 

None of the benefits enumerated here 
are to be obtained simply through the es- 
tablishment of standards. The full value 
of this management tool will be obtained 
only through its continued widespread 
use by every management element of an 
organization. 

At the present time, standards are being 
prepared for positions at all levels in vari- 
ous agencies. The programs of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and National 
Bureau of Standards in the Department 
of Commerce, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Department of the Army, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Social Se- 
curity Board, the Bureau of Prisons in the 
Department of Justice, and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration are all based 
upon the same general principles de- 
scribed here. Interest in this type of pro- 
gram has been evidenced by almost every 
other agency. The establishment of stand- 
ards has been encouraged by the Civil 
Service Commission and by the Civil Serv- 
ice and Post Office Committees of the Con- 
gress. A sharing of experience in this area 
has enabled agencies to make considerable 
progress since the first program of this 
type was inaugurated in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, War Department in 
early 1944. 

Standards prepared by this method are 
not an answer to all management prob- 
lems. When, however, they have been used 
in conjunction with other existing tech- 
niques the results have been very profit- 
able. Continued work is needed to bring 
this newest addition to the management 
tool kit to its peak effectiveness. There 
are undoubtedly other methods of solving 
these same problems. Experience shows us, 
however, that we have in standards of em- 
ployee performance a practical tool that 
works. 
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The 1948 Annual Conference on Public 


Personnel Administration . A pRoGRAM SUMMARY 





HE THIRTY-NINTH Annual Conference 
a Public Personnel Administration, 
sponsored by the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, was held 
in Ottawa, Canada, on October 4, 5, 6, and 
7, 1948. The headquarters hotel was the 
Chateau Laurier. The annual business 
meeting of the Civil Service Assembly was 
held in conjunction with the conference. 


Monday, October 4 


THE CONFERENCE was Called to order by 
President Blaine Hoover at 10:30 A.M. Mr. 
Hoover opened the meeting with a short 
introductory address, followed by a wel- 
come to Canada by Charles H. Bland, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada. Mr. Hoover then called 
on James M. Mitchell, Director of the 
Civil Service Assembly’s Headquarters Of- 
fice, for a report on the activities of the 
Headquarters Office during the past year. 
Mr. Mitchell described briefly the As- 
sembly projects completed and in prog- 
ress. The President announced appoint- 
ments to the nominating and resolutions 
committees as follows: 

Nominating Committee. Chairman, 
Harold A. Lang, Supervisor, Washington 
State Personnel Board; Laura B. Lewis, 
Director, Louisville Civil Service Board; 
William T. McDonald, Director, Depart- 
mental Civilian Personnel, Department of 
the Navy; H. M. Morrison, Chairman, 
British Columbia Civil Service Commis- 
sion; and Thomas J. Patten, Personnel 
Director, Kansas City Personnel Depart- 
ment. 

Resolutions Committee. Chairman, 
Charles A. Meyer, Assistant Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission; Harry Albert, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Director, San Francisco City and 
County Civil Service Commission; Esther 


Bromley, Commissioner, New York City 
Civil Service Commission; Thomas J. 
Greehan, Director, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Civil Service and Registration; 
Ray Mullins, Director of Personnel, Jef- 
ferson County Personnel Board, Alabama; 
Luther Steward, President, National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees; and Rob- 
ert D. Stover, Director, Minnesota State 
Civil Service Department. 

The first morning’s session was con- 
cluded with a “program briefing,” in 
which the Director of the Headquarters 
Office outlined the details of the confei- 
ence program for the information of the 
delegates. 

At the luncheon session, official wel- 
come to Canada was extended to the dele- 
gates by Colonel the Honorable Colin Gib- 
son, Secretary of State of Canada, and by 
Dr. G. M. Geldert, Acting Mayor of Ottawa. 
The guest speaker at the Monday lunch- 
eon was Sir Percival Waterfield, First 
Commissioner, Civil Service Commission 
of Great Britain, who spoke on “Post-War 
Recruitment to the British Civil Service.” 

Eight concurrent round-table sessions 
for representatives of member agencies 
were held on Monday afternoon on the 
general topic ‘Progress in 1948.” Chair- 
men of the eight sessions were: George T. 
Bell, Director of Personnel, City of To- 
ronto; Roy A. Dillon, Supervisor, Okla- 
homa Merit System of Personnel Adminis- 
tration; K. N. Gardner, Personnel Officer, 
Norfolk Bureau of Personnel; L. D. 
Humes, Executive Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, St. Petersburg Civil Service Com- 
mission; Eugene C. Mathivet, Jr., Person- 
nel Director, Wayne County Civil Service 
Commission; Harry B. Mitchell, President, 
United States Civil Service Commission; 
Robert D. Stover, Director, Minnesota 
State Civil Service Department; and Carl 
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T. Sutherland, Director, Atlanta Personnel 
Board. 


Tuesday, October 5 


THE sEconp pAy of the conference began 
with a series of thirteen group breakfast 
sessions, each session guided by a discus- 
sion leader and a co-leader. Delegates at 
the various tables took part in discussions 
of the following topics: “Legal Problems 
of Civil Service Commissions,” “Integrat- 
ing Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Classes,” “Recruit- 
ment and Retention of Scientists in the 
Public Service,” “Selling a New Position- 
Classification Plan,” ‘Developing Effec- 
tive Promotional Policies,’ “Work Week 
and Overtime Practice,” “Military Leave 
Policies in Relation to the Federal Draft 
Act,” “Age Limits in the Selection and Re- 
tention of Employees,” “Facilitating In- 
terdepartmental Transfers,” “Personnel 
Councils in Action,” “Improving the 
Working Environment,” “Employee 
Health and Welfare Programs,” and “Op- 
erating Appeals Machinery.” 

The Tuesday morning program con- 
tinued with three concurrent sessions. At 
one of these sessions a paper, “Public 
Personnel Agency Relationships with Uni- 
versities,” was presented by Dean Paul 
Appleby of the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University. Chairman of this session was 
Joseph A. Connor, Regional Director, Sev- 
enth Region, United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

The second Tuesday morning session, 
with Charles H. Cushman, Director of the 
Rhode Island Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, as chairman, was on the subject of 
“Selecting and Training Supervisors.” ‘The 
principal speaker at this session was Harry 
L. Case, Director of Personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

“Improving Public Management” was 
the subject of the third session. J. R. 
Simpson, Director, Organization and 
Methods Division of H.M. Treasury, de- 
livered a paper, and George T. Jackson, 
Director of Organization and Classifica- 


tion, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
was chairman. 

For Tuesday afternoon the Ottawa Host 
Committee arranged a sight-seeing trip 
and a series of inspection tours to points 
of interest in and near Ottawa, including 
among others, the Parliament Buildings, 
the Royal Canadian Mint, and the offices 
of the Canadian Civil Service Commission. 
The tours and sight-seeing trip were fol- 
lowed by dinner, entertainment, and danc- 
ing. 

Wednesday, October 6 

‘TWO CONCURRENT sessions opened the 
Wednesday morning activities, one on the 
“Role of the Commissioner in Public Re- 
lations” led by Thomas V. LoCicero, Vice- 
Chairman, Wayne County Civil Service 
Commission, as chairman. The other ses- 
sion, “Handling Pay Problems during In- 
flation,” featured papers by Herbert W. 
Cornell, Secretary, Milwaukee City Serv- 
ice Commission, and Edmund Ricketts, 
Staff Member, Public Administration Serv- 
ice. The session was led by John F. Fisher, 
Executive Officer, California State Person- 
nel Board. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada convened at 11:15 
Wednesday morning. As the first order 
of business, President Hoover called for 
the report of the nominating committee. 
Harold A. Lang, chairman of the commit- 
tee, reported the committee’s recommen- 
dations as follows: 

For President: George T. Jackson, Di- 
rector of Organization and Classification, 
Civil Service Commission of Canada. 

For Membership on the Executive 
Council: Albert H. Aronson, Chief, State 
Technical Advisory Service, Social Secu- 
rity Administration (regular three-year 
term); Charles A. Meyer, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil 
Service Commission (regular three-year 
term); and Esther Bromley, Commissioner, 
New York City Civil Service Commission 
(for the two-year unexpired portion of 
Mr. Jackson’s term as a member of the 
Executive Council). 
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After receiving the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, President Hoover then 
called for further nominations. There be- 
ing none, a motion was made, seconded, 
and carried, instructing the Secretary to 
cast a unanimous ballot electing George 
T. Jackson President of the Assembly for 
the coming year, electing Messrs. Aronson 
and Meyer as members of the Executive 
Council for regular three-year terms, and 
electing Mrs. Bromley as a member of the 
Executive Council for a two-year term. 

The President then read a letter from 
Dr. Leonard D. White, Chairman of the 
Assembly’s committee on work stoppages 
in the public service. Dr. White reported 
that the committee had deliberated at con- 
siderable length in an effort to draft a re- 
port, but that it had been unable to reach 
an agreement on the substance of such a 
report. The committee chairman there- 
fore requested that it be discharged from 
further consideration of the problem. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that the 
committee on work stoppages be dis- 
missed. 

Following this action, the President 
called for the report of the resolutions 
committee. Mr. Charles A. Meyer, chair- 
man of the committee, then presented the 
following resolutions, upon which action 
was taken as indicated: 

Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, convening in Ottawa, Canada, October 
4-7, 1948, express their sincere and deep apprecia- 


tion of the cordial hospitality extended by the 
Dominion of Canada throughout the Conference. 


Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that a heartfelt vote of ap- 
preciation be extended to the finest Host Commit- 
tee it has been our pleasure to meet. Its warm wel- 
come and gracious generosity will be long remem- 
bered. 


Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 


Civil Service Assembly convened in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, October 4-7, 1948, express their appreciation 


to the many industrial, commercial, governmental, 
and employee organizations for their provision of 
facilities, information, entertainment, and friend- 
liness which so materially contributed to a most 
successful conference. 

Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada assembled in Ottawa, Canada, October 
4-7, 1948, express their deep appreciation for the 
cordial hospitality and excellent service provided 
by the Chateau Laurier and the Lord Elgin hotels. 

Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly express their deep appre- 
ciation of the outstanding services rendered by the 
officers who have given so wholeheartedly of their 
time and energy in considering and solving the 
many problems affecting the Assembly’s growth 
and progress. 

Upon motion made and seconded the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly express their thanks and 
appreciation to the staff handling registration ac- 
tivities for their able and gracious performance. 

The chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee then read the following resolution: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada record it- 
self as opposed to the employment of Communists 
in the public service on any level. And be it fur- 
ther resolved that Communists and Communist- 
dominated organizations be denied membership in 
the Assembly. 

A motion was made to adopt the reso- 
lution. At this point, President Hoover 
turned the chair over to Harry Albert, 
Chairman of the Western Region and one 
of the Assembly’s Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Hoover seconded the motion and ad- 
dressed the members in support of the 
resolution. The resolution was then voted 
on and carried. 

President Hoover resumed the chair and 
informed the members that in accordance 
with the by-laws of the Civil Service As- 
sembly, the Executive Council had nomi- 
nated three persons for lifetime honorary 
memberships in the organization. The 
members thus nominated by the Execu- 
tive Council were Clifford N. Amsden, 
Secretary and Chief Examiner of the Los 
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Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
Charles H. Bland, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission of Canada, and 
Charles P. Messick, Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, New Jersey State Civil Service 
Commission. The members voted unani- 
mously to award the honorary life mem- 
berships, and as the memberships were 
presented, the following citations were 
read by Mr. Ismar Baruch: 


Clifford N. Amsden 


Citation for Lifetime Honorary Membership in the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada Awarded at Ottawa, Canada, 
October 6, 1948 


Formerly as General Manager of the Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission, and for the past 
decade and a half as Secretary and Chief Examiner 
of the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, you have expounded in principle and dem- 
onstrated in practice the public values of a well- 
rounded program for the administration of the 
merit system of employment. Among the leaders 
who early brought to bear on the daily problems 
of public personnel administration a set of modern 
tools and concepts, you have devoted special energy 
and thought to those cooperative efforts, among 
jurisdictions and between public personnel agen- 
cies and professional and technical groups, which 
promote harmony of spirit and unity in action. 

You have been frequently selected by the mem- 
bers of the Assembly to serve on the Executive 
Council. Twice you responded to the Assembly’s 
call to the post of President of the Assembly. In 
these capacities and as member or chairman of 
various committees, you have given to the As- 
sembly steadfast allegiance and constructive en- 
thusiasm; you have cherished the ideals and objec- 
tives of the Assembly; and _ have helped guide 
the Assembly’s course, developing and strengthen- 
ing its status and potentialities as an instrument 
for the improvement of the public service. 

Your attributes of vision and ability, your pro- 
fessional life of distinction and achievement, and 
your place as a leader in public personnel admin- 
istration and in the councils of the Assembly, 
amply merit the recognition of honorary member- 
ship which the Assembly now bestows upon you. 


* * * 


Charles Heber Bland 


Citation for Lifetime Honorary Membership in the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada Awarded at Ottawa, Canada, 
October 6, 1948 

Entering the civil service of Canada by competi- 
tive examination in 1909, your progress has been 
steady, including the period of World War I, when 
you put aside your personal concerns to serve your 
nation in time of war. 

Your ability led to your advance to Chief Ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission of Canada 
in 1921, to Civil Service Commissioner in 1933, and 
to Chairman of the Commission in 1935. 


As Chairman of the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, with traditional integrity and fresh imagi- 
nation, you have discharged effectively your heavy 
responsibilities to the Dominion during periods 
of social and economic instability, with great credit 
to yourself and your colleagues. 

For many years as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada and twice its President, you 
have contributed generously of your time, energy, 
and counsel to the securing of its objectives. You 
have an assured place of honor in the annals of 
the Assembly. 

Rarely does one man’s history embrace a bril- 
liant rise to the highest post his government can 
give in the field of public personnel administra- 
tion; rarely is the governmental concept and 
promise of a career in the public service so well 
epitomized in the history of the individual. 

The Assembly is delighted to do you honor by 
conferring upon you the status of honorary mem- 
bership. 


* * * 


Charles Polk Messick 


Citation for Lifetime Honorary Membership in the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada Awarded at Ottawa, Canada, 
October 6, 1948 


Recipient of honors from institutions of higher 
learning, a recognized authority and consultant on 
public personnel administration, your distin- 
guished service since 1910 with the Civil Service 
Commission of the State of New Jersey deserves 
special recognition by the Assembly. You were a 
pioneer in developing and administering an ade- 
quate competitive test program; you early took the 
lead in organized training in and for the public 
service; and as Chief Examiner and Secretary for 
many years you have not only ably directed the 
civil service program of the State but you have 
made your mark in relating public personnel ad- 
ministration to budgetary and other phases of over- 
all management. 

Your service as an official of the Assembly dates 
back thirty years. As member of the Executive 
Council for many years, as member of special com- 
mittees on frequent occasions, and three times as 
its President, you made vital contributions to the 
Assembly’s growth and development, helping to 
shape its early policies and bringing it wide recog- 
nition among public personnel agencies and public 
administrators. 

Not many years ago, as a sterling guide and di- 
rection to public employees, you composed “The 
Civil Servant’s Pledge of Faith and Service.” Your 
own career demonstrates a personal fulfillment of 
that pledge: you have unswerving faith in your 
country and its institutions; you believe devoutly 
in the dignity of all public service; you strive un- 
ceasingly through your acts and your work to 
realize the purposes for which government is es- 
tablished. By these qualities you have won and 
merited the esteem and respect of the people. By 
these qualities you merit the distinction of hon- 
orary membership which the Assembly now confers 
upon you. 


Brief reports were then given covering 
the activities of the Assembly’s four Re- 
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gional Conferences. They were presented 
by Charles H. Cushman, Past-Chairman, 
Eastern Regional Conference; Charles A. 
Meyer, Past-Chairman, Central Regional 
Conference; Edwin L. Swain, Past-Chair- 
man, Southern Regional Conference; and 
Harry Albert, Chairman, Western Re- 
gional Conference. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, upon motion duly 
made and seconded, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

The Wednesday afternoon program be- 
gan with a talk by Inspector G. J. Archer 
on the selection and training of Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Two concur- 
rent sessions occupied the remainder of 
the afternoon. One session was devoted to 
“Advances in Positive Recruitment Meth- 
ods.” Philip R. Berger, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Alameda County Civil 
Service Commission, was chairman of this 
session. The other session, “Developing 
Job Performance Standards—What Has 
Been Done,” was led by Robert R. John- 
son, Director, Oregon State Civil Service 
Commission, and featured papers by El- 
don E. Sweezy, Training Officer for Super- 
visory and Administrative Personnel, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and William K. 
Smith, State Training Officer, California 
State Personnel Board. 

At the Government Dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, the Dominion of Canada was 
host to the Conference delegates. Guest of 
honor for the occasion was the Honorable 


Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada. The guest speaker for the evening, 
Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, spoke of 
the common ties between Canada and the 
United States in the present-day world. 


Thursday, October 7 


ON THE LAST MORNING of the conference, 
there were two concurrent sessions. One 
was a panel, led by Edward L. Cushman, 
Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Wayne University, on “The Role of Em- 
ployee Organizations in the Public Serv- 
ice.” The other session was on the subject 
of “Personnel Research—Where Do We 
Stand Today?” Chairman of this session 
was Charles A. Meyer, Assistant Secretary 
and Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission, and papers were given by 
Joseph W. Hawthorne, General Manager, 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Commis- 
sion and by Henry F. Hubbard, Executive 
Vice Chairman, Federal Personnel Coun- 
cil. Mr. Hawthorne’s paper was entitled 
“Readjusting Our Sights,” and Mr. Hub- 
bard’s, “A Practical Approach.” 

At the Thursday luncheon session, 
which brought the conference to a close, 
the guest speaker was David Sim, Deputy 
Minister of National Revenue of Canada. 
Mr. Sim discussed the working of a civil 
service program from the standpoint of an 
official of an operating department. 

Canadian delegates held a_postconfer- 
ence session on Thursday afternoon to dis- 
cuss topics and problems of special inter- 
est to personnel agencies in the Dominion. 














Legal Notes .... . . . . Bilited by H. ELIOT KAPLAN 


Legal Aspects of Public Employee Relations 


Last March the City of Los Angeles, con- 
fronted by a strike of some of its Department of 
Water and Power employees who were mem- 
bers of trade unions made up largely of em- 
ployees in private enterprise, brought a pro- 
ceeding to enjoin the Los Angeles Building 
and Construction Trades Council and its 150 
afhliated locals from coercing or intimidating 
the city’s employees to join the strike in sym- 
pathy with the private unions. The city’s em- 
ployees were engaged along with employees of 
private contractors in a construction project 
expanding the facilities of the city’s water and 
power board. 

The specific issue which was raised in the 
September Court (for the County of Los An- 
geles) was whether a strike, with its normal in- 
cidents, may be declared and maintained 
against a municipal corporation for the pur- 
pose of requiring the municipality to bargain 
collectively with respect to its operation and 
enlargement of its publicly owned facilities, 
supplying water and electricity to the City of 
Los Angeles. Of the 420 city employees who 
were engaged on the construction projects, only 
go were members of the trade unions. 

The labor unions had demanded that the 
city department “unionize the projects” and 
among other things: (1) conform the depart- 
ment’s position classification to those recog- 
nized by the unions; (2) conform the depart- 
ment’s positions to the respective craft jurisdic- 
tions and pay classifications; (3) appoint fore- 
men of the craft to supervise men of the same 
craft in accordance with union requirements; 


and (4) that the city department “pay union . 


wages on the work done.” The union also 
sought to compel the city to require all its city 
employees engaged on the construction projects 
to become members of one of the unions, or be 
discharged from the city’s employ, or kept off 
the projects. 

The court upheld the city’s contention that 
the unions may not strike against the city or 
employ pickets to publicize the union’s labor 
claims or charge the city with being unfair to 
labor unions. (See Public Personnel Review, 
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April, 1948, p. 147, for review of City of Los 
Angeles v. Los Angeles Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council.) 

This sweeping decision of the California Su- 
perior Court followed soon after an equally 
sweeping decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court (City of Springfield v. Clouse, 206 S. W. 
2d 539, Nov. 1947) which held that a munici- 
pality may not engage in collective bargaining 
with its employees under guise of authority 
allegedly granted by a statute delegating to 
municipalities of the state of Missouri the 
power to fix conditions of employment for 
their employees. The court held such general 
statute may not be construed as authorizing 
collective bargaining by municipal govern- 
ments with its employees, for municipalities 
may not abdicate their legislative responsibil- 
ities. 

The reasoning of the California and Mis- . 
souri courts followed closely similar reasoning 
of the Florida Supreme Court in Miami Watet 
Works, Local 654 v. City of Miami, 26 So. 2d 
194 (1946) and the Ohio Appellate Court in 
City of Cleveland v. Division 268 Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employees, 30 
Ohio Ap. 495. The Ohio court held (1) that 
the transit board could not enter into a valid 
agreement with a labor union to recognize the 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent for em- 
ployees of the street railway system; (2) that 
the board could not pledge itself to compulsory 
arbitration of disputes between the board and 
its employees; and (3) that the board may not 
enter into a collective bargaining agreement 
with any union of public employees. 

This may be a propitious occasion to review 
briefly some of the other legal aspects of public 
employer-employee relations. There has been 
a paucity of judicial review of such relation- 
ships, although recently the issue has been 
raised more frequently. However, the issues are 
coming to the fore, and some significant prece- 
dents have already been established. 

Right to Strike—It must be borne in mind 
that there is a clear legal distinction between 
the “right” of a public employee to strike 
against the government and the popular no- 
tion that every individual has the inherent free- 
dom to strike against his employer. The right 
of any public employee to quit his job cannot 
be denied, of course, except in the most ex- 
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treme instance where the public safety or wel- 
fare is gravely endangered. The right of an em- 
ployee in private employment to strike is vir- 
tually universal except in the special cases 
where such right is limited by statute. No court 
apparently has as yet given encouragement to 
any legal precept recognizing the “right” of a 
public employee to strike against a public 
agency. Public employees who choose to leave 
their employment as a demonstration of their 
dissatisfaction with their working conditions, 
or for other reasons, may be reemployed after 
their grievances have been adjusted or ignored, 
but any claim for reinstatement would have to 
be addressed to the appointing authority’s dis- 
cretion. Such claim may not -be asserted as a 
matter of “right” in a legal sense. An appoint- 
ing authority may, in the absence of express in- 
hibition of statute, such as the New York Con- 
don-Wadlin law, choose to reinstate an em- 
ployee after a strike has terminated. It could 
also refuse to reinstate him. It is reasonably 
certain that in the absence of a statute author- 
izing reinstatement of public employees who 
strike against a government agency no court 
will assume such responsibility by judicial de- 
cree. 

The United States Supreme Court, inferen- 
tially, if not tacitly, held that employees of the 
federal government may not strike against the 
government (U. S. v. United Mine Workers of 
America, 67 S. C. 677); g1 L. Ed. 595 (1947). 

The courts have been reluctant to invoke 
their jurisdiction in aid of striking public em- 
ployes dismissed from the service. The Michi- 
gan Supreme Court upheld the determination 
of the Detroit Civil Service Commission in 
affirming the dismissal of over 100 employees 
of the Detroit Street Railway Board who re- 
fused to return to their positions when so or- 
dered. Their dismissals were sustained on the 
ground of the employees having neglected their 
duty and having been guilty of “insubordina- 
tion.” (Goodfellow v. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 20 N. W. 2d 170.) 

The Illinois courts apparently have followed 
a somewhat similar course. (O’Kelly v. Collins, 
281 Ill. App. 604.) 

Wherever the courts have been called upon 
to review the dismissal of employees for strik- 
ing against government agencies, the dismissals 
have been sustained as for “good cause.” The 
Oklahoma and Texas courts invoked this prin- 
ciple twice in 1946. (City of Tulsa v. Vinall, 
Dist. Ct. Tulsa County, unreported; City of 
Houston v. Duncan, Dist. Ct. of Harrison 
County, Texas, Feb. 23, 1946.) In both in- 


stances the striking employees were enjoined 
from continuing such strikes. The basic reason- 
ing behind these court decisions denying the 
“right” of public employees to strike is set forth 
in the opinion of Wayne L. Morse of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, December 23, 1942, 
and the reasoning of the New Jersey Civil Serv- 
ice Commission appears in its review of the case 
of Hatton v. the Newark Public Works De- 
partment, December 3, 1942, published in the 
36th annual report of the commission, pages 
43 to 49. 

Employee Organizations and Unions.—It 
would seem that the right of public employees 
to organize in any manner they may choose 
might be conceded. Generally speaking, this 
is correct. Restrictions of special classes of em- 
ployees in joining labor unions, either affiliated 
with outside labor organizations or unaffiliated, 
have been upheld by a number of state courts. 
Even as early as 1916 the Ohio Supreme Court 
upheld a prohibition against employees join- 
ing labor unions. (Frederick v. Owens, 95 
Ohio 407.) About the same time, the Illinois 
Supreme Court upheld such prohibition. Furs- 
man v. City of Chicago, 228 Ill. 318.) 

In most instances, the restrictions upheld by 
the courts involve particular classes of posi- 
tions such as policemen and firemen and oc- 
casionally teachers in the public schools. (King 
v. Priest, 206 S. W. 2d 547 (Mo.) 1947; City of 
Jackson v. McLeod, go L. Ed. 1261, 328 U. S. 
863; Perez v. Police Com. of Los Angeles, 178 
P. 2d 537; Seattle High School v. Sharples, 239 
P. 994 (Wash.); Hutchinson v. Magee, 278 P. 
117; San Antonio Fire Fighters Union v. Bell, 
223 S. W. 503; Sherry v. Lampkin, 127 Va. 116.) 

Except in the case of such special classes of 
positions where a peculiar interest is involved, 
and which might endanger the public safety, 
the chances are that the courts will not take it 
upon themselves to proscribe employees join- 
ing any organization they may choose. They 
will, however, uphold such restrictions where- 
ever the court deems the statute or rule rea- 
sonable and more or less essential in the public 
interest. 

Collective Bargaining.—Reference has _al- 
ready been made to the refusal of the Ohio 
and Florida courts to recognize the authority 
of public agencies to engage in collective bar- 
gaining with representatives of employc. or- 
ganizations or labor unions, at least in the 
sense in which collective bargaining is prac- 
ticed in private industry. The California and 
Maryland courts have precluded public agen- 
cies from assuming they have inherent author- 
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ity to do so, in the absence of express statutes 
authorizing such agreements. Although the 
California constitution recognizes collective 
bargaining between employer and employees, 
the California court made a distinction in ap- 
plying the constitutional provision between 
private and public employment, the court hold- 
ing that the constitutional provision was not 
intended to apply to other than the relation- 
ship in private employment. It held invalid a 
proposed collective bargaining agreement 
sought to be made between the City of Santa 
Monica and a labor union representing the 
employees of the city operating the street rail- 
way system. (Nutter v. City of Santa Monica, 
168 P. ed 741.) The court rejected the sug- 
gestion made by the city that an exception 
should be recognized in the case of a munici- 
pal agency operating a “proprietary” service, 
such as a street railway system, which re- 
sembled so closely a private enterprise. The 
court stated in part: 


It is also argued that terms and conditions of 
employment should be fixed by contract in all ac- 
tivities of the state or municipalities conducted in 
a proprietary capacity, if not in a governmental 
capacity. Much has been said in the briefs as to the 
capacity in which the city operates the bus lines, 
but that question, we think, is beside the point. If 
the courts were to say that the legislation relates to 

ublic employment in the exercise of proprietary 
unctions, but not governmental functions, that 
would be judicial legislation. The distinction be- 
tween employment in one field and the other 
would be wholly without legislative foundation. If 
any such distinction is to be drawn it must be by 
the legislature. We are not aware of any rule of 
law which would furnish a basis for applying the 
provisions (of Section 923) to one group of public 
employees to the exclusion of all others. 

, It is not, however, an accepted practice for pub- 
lic bodies to enter into contracts with the em- 
ployees of publicly owned operations with respect 
to matters which are usually embraced in labor 
contracts in private industry. Those who enter 
public employment do not thereby acquire the 
right to arrange, by negotiation and contract, 
terms or conditions of employment which are de- 
fined by law or, under established systems, are 
subject to regulation by governmental bodies. . . . 

Government by law would then have to give way 
to government by contract, and this without action 
by the legislature which expressed an intention to 
establish an entirely new system in the field of 
public employment. 


Similar reasoning was indulged in by the 
Maryland Court of Appeals in Mugford v. 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 44 Atl. 
2d 745, when the court was called upon to pass 
on the validity of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the City of Baltimore and its 
public works employees, which agreement had 
been ratified by a city ordinance. 


It is rather significant that a federal court 
had refused to invoke its jurisdiction to compel 
a state or municipal agency to enter into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement with public em- 
ployee unions on the ground that labor regu- 
lation by the federal government did not en- 
compass state or municipal employments. (Na- 
tional Council of Railway Patrolmen’s Unions 
v. Sealy, 152 Fed. 2d 500, C.C.A.) 

Judicial trend thus far appears clearly to be 
in the direction of discouraging, if not com- 
pletely voiding, exclusive collective bargain- 
ing agreements between public agencies and 
unions. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the courts have not indicated or even im- 
plied that in proper cases public officials may 
not negotiate collectively with representatives 
of public employees, either through union 
representatives or others. Just how far the 
legislatures may go in validly authorizing ex- 
clusive collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween the public agencies and their employee 
unions is still a debatable issue. It is doubtful 
whether the courts would sustain statutes 
which would virtually deprive a state or munic- 
ipal agency from acting unilaterally on behalf 
of the people. 


The Closed and Union Shop.—Wherever 
the issue of a closed or union shop has been 
raised as relating to the public service, the 
courts have thus far invalidated any statute or 
rule authorizing a closed or union shop in the 
civil service. They have generally held such 
concept to be contrary to our democratic polit- 
ical system in that no citizen otherwise quali- 
fied to perform the duties of a public position 
may be denied employment in the civil service 
because of non-membership in a particular as- 
sociation or union. Statutes or rules which 
sought to require incumbents of positions in 
civil service to join a union after their employ- 
ment have been held invalid. (Petrucci v. 
Hogan, 27 N. Y. S. 2d 718; Mugford v. Mayor, 
etc. supra; Nutter v. City of Santa Monica, 
supra; City of Cleveland v. Division, etc. su- 
pra.) Long before these late judicial determi- 
nations, the courts had frowned upon restric- 
tions on public employment because of union 
affiliations. (Lewis v. Board of Education, 
102 N. W. 756 Mich.); Adams v. Brennan, 
52 N. E. 314 (Ill.; Chapin v. Board of Educa- 
tion, supra; Heim v. McCall, 239 U. S. 175.) 

Checkoff of Dues. While an early Illinois 
case questioned the validity of public agencies 
permitting the checkoff of association or union 
dues of public employees (Merwin v. City of 
Chicago, 45 Ill. 133), recent court decisions in- 
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dicate a rather divided opinion on this issue. 
The Maryland court of appeals in the Mug- 
ford case, supra, held that where a municipal- 
ity volunteers to collect dues of its employees 
and turn them over to the union of which 
they are members, and the employees individ- 
ually consent in writing to such deductions 
from their payroll, such checkoff of union dues 
is valid, particularly where a statute expressly 
authorizes it. The Ohio Supreme Court, how- 
ever, held unequivocally that the checkoff of 
union dues of public employees, even when 
authorized by local law, is beyond the author- 
ity of the municipality to permit.” (Hagerman 
v. City of Dayton, 71 N. E. 2d 246.) 


Summary of Legal Aspects. From the fore- 
going it may reasonably be concluded that: 
(1) restrictions against public employees or- 
ganizing or joining any association or union of 
their own choosing will be frowned upon by the 
courts except where such restrictions have rea- 
sonable and plausible basis such as the peculiar 
nature of positions or employments involved; 
(2) employees may affiliate with any outside 
labor union except where the nature of the 
employment would make such affiliation in- 
compatible; (3) no inherent or implied “right” 
of public employees to strike against govern- 
mental agencies exists as a matter of law; (4) 
reinstatement of striking employees is discre- 
tionary except where mandated by statute; 
(5) the practice of exclusive collective bargain- 
ing as required in private industry is not avail- 
able to public agencies, although collective ne- 
gotiation between public agencies and em- 
ployee associations or unions is permissible; 
(6) the closed or union shop principle is pre- 
cluded in the public service; (7) checkoff of 
union dues is still a moot issue in most juris- 
dictions. 


CASE NOTES 


Federal-State Relationships—The transfer 
of the state employment services from federal 
to state jurisdictions has raised some legal is- 
sues as well as practical problems. A number 
of such legal difficulties arose in connection 
with the New Jersey civil service commission’s 
jurisdiction over the employment service staff 
returned to state employment. During the 
war, the employment service of New Jersey 
was, like all other state employment services 
“on temporary loan” to the federal govern- 
ment. During this period many changes were 
made in the state civil service law, particularly 
the reclassification of positions. 

The court held that the statutes which sought 


to preserve the rights of employees of the em- 
ployment service after their return to the state 
service were designed “to safeguard the state’s 
civil service policy against external interfer- 
ence.” Whatever rights or privileges such re- 
turned employees might be entitled to under 
state statutes affecting promotions, salary in- 
creases, and position reclassification was in- 
tended to be left to the determination of the 
State Civil Service Commission to be properly 
exercised in its discretion, in conformity with 
the intent and purpose of the statutes. The 
findings of the commission, therefore, that pro- 
motions and pay increases of those in the state 
employment service while on temporary loa 
to the federal government were not in con- 
formity with state standards, procedure, an 
practices, would be upheld by the court, unless 
it could be shown that the determination of 
the commission was arbitrary and clearly viola- 
tive of the intent and purpose of the statutes. 
Otherwise, the actions of the commission would 
not be subject to judicial review. (Rubright v. 
Civil Service Commission, 58 At. 2d 772.) 


Functions of Personnel Agency.—Occasion- 
ally, state constitutions provide that no execu- 
tive office, department, or agency may be added 
or newly created by the legislature except by 
two-thirds vote of the legislature. The crea- 
tion of a civil service commission without such 
two-thirds vote requirement was attacked as 
unconstitutional. The court held that the na- 
ture and functions of a civil service commis- 
sion are not “so executive in character” as to 
come within such constitutional proscription. 
The criterion of executive power contemplated 
by the constitutional provision was primarily 
the law enforcement power. Where an agency 
enforces the law against the general public, it 
performs an “executive” function; but where 
the agency acts only with relation to govern- 
ment employees, the function is deemed not to 
be “executive.” (Sommerville v. Johnson, 30 
N. W. 2d 577, Neb.) 


Definition of “Public Officer’ and “Em- 
ployee.”—The court held that a city plumbing 
inspector, whose duties were no more than to 
police all plumbing works during the course 
of construction of buildings and to see that 
standards of the plumbing code were properly 
observed, was an “employee,” and not a “pub- 
lic officer,” notwithstanding the fact that addi- 
tional duties were imposed by city ordinance 
on such employee to inspect used and second- 
hand plumbing fixtures prior to their resale. 
Attempt by the city to remove such employee 
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on the ground that he was a “public officer” 
vested with special functions, and therefore 
not subject to the civil service law, was frus- 
trated by the court, which held his position 
to be in the classified civil service subject to 
dismissal only for cause after charges. (Saar 
v. Hanlon, 60 At. 2d 432, Pa.) 


Probationary Appointments.—The Ohio law 
providing for a probationary term before per- 
manent employment becomes effective, permits 
an employee to be discharged without restric- 
tion where his service is found to be unsatis- 
factory. The appointing officer is required to 
transmit “a record of the employee’s service” 
to the civil service commission for approval. 

The appointing officer had written to the 
commission that the employee’s services were 
not satisfactory because she was late for work, 
lacked interest and energy, and could not carry 
out instructions. The commission approved 
the discharge of the employee. 

The court held that the mere letter of trans- 
mittal to the commission was not a “record of 
the employee’s service” within the statutory 
meaning. In the absence of such a “record,” 
the court held that the commission was not in 
a position to exercise its discretion in approv- 
ing or disapproving the employee’s discharge 
at the end of her probationary period. In ef- 
fect, it acted without proper or complete in- 
formation and based its approval solely on the 
“conclusions” of the appointing authority as 
stated in the letter of transmittal. The com- 
mission could not so act under the Ohio law, 
the court maintained, without having informa- 
tion which was available to the appointing 
authority supporting his conclusions that the 
service of the employee was unsatisfactory. 
This information had to be made available to 
the commission in order to enable it to exer- 
cise its discretion. 

Incidentally, the court also held that the ef- 
fective date of appointment of the employee 
was the date the civil service commission was 
notified of the appointment, and not the date 
on which the department first notified the em- 
ployee. It was found therefore that the ap- 
pointing authority had sought to discharge the 
employee before the go-day period of proba- 
tionary service had expired. This he was not 
authorized to do. (McLaughlin v. Babb, 79 
N. E. 2d 795.) 


Editor's Note: This is not the general rule 
followed by most state courts. On the con- 
trary, it has been held that a statement by the 
appointing authority that an employee’s serv- 


ices during the probationary period were unsat- 
isfactory is sufficient to meet the general re- 
quirement of civil service laws terminating 
the probationer’s employment. (Compare Mar- 
asco v. Morse, 46 N. E. 2d 364 (N. Y.); Lin- 
grell v. N. J. Civil Service Com., 37 A. 2d 278; 
Reddick v. Lee, 4 So. 2d 336 (Fla.); Broyles v. 
Siate Personnel Board, 108 P. 2d 714 (Calif.); 
Carstater v. Civil Service Board of Minn., 10 
N. W. 2d 422.) 


Traveling Expenses—An employee (mem- 
ber of the State Liquor Control Board of Ohio) 
is entitled by statute to traveling expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of his official duties. 
The petitioner, a resident of Cincinnati, was 
denied expenses for the costs of lodging, meals, 
telephone calls, and steetcar and taxicab fares 
while in Columbus attending to official busi- 
ness at the central office there. These expenses 
were not allowed under the statutory provi- 
sion for traveling expenses. The court stated 
that ‘‘statutes relating to the fees and compen- 
sation of public officers must be strictly con- 
strued in favor of the government, and such 
officers are entitled only to what is clearly given 
by law.” The court, therefore, applied a strict 
construction of the statutory language permit- 
ting traveling expenses and restricted it to ex- 
penses incurred only in going from one place 
to another. (Leis v. Fenguson, 80 N. E. 2d 118, 
Ohio.) 


Examinations 

Objective Rating of Oral Tests.—Ever since 
the New York Court of Appeals decided the 
Fink case (270 N. Y. 356, 1 N. E. 2d 462) in 
which it sought to explain what constituted 
“objective standards” in connection with the 
conduct of oral examinations, the courts have 
sought to find a formula which would protect 
the competitive nature of such tests and at 
the same time keep the courts out of the 
realm of administrative conduct of examina- 
tions. 

A recent illustration of the difficulty beset- 
ting the courts in their attempt to balance what 
they view as integrity of the competitive exam- 
ination principle and at the same time con- 
fine review to an administrative agency’s ac- 
tion to situations where the agency’s determina- 
tion is arbitrary, capricious, or unreasonable 
as a matter of law, is presented in the recent 
case of Wilson v. Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, Superior Court, October, 
1948. Ina rather exhaustive opinion in which 
the court attempts to understand the techni- 
cians in the civil service, the authors of one or 
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two text books on personnel administration, 
and the views of the New York courts on oral 
examination objectivity, the court set aside an 
ora] examination held by the Los Angeles Com- 
mission for filling the position of County Clerk 
of Los Angeles County. The court set aside 
the examination primarily on the ground that 
the “oral phase of the examination under re- 
view was not competitive; that it was based 
principally upon subjective standards; and 
that no record of the oral examination was 
made or kept ‘showing the basis of the rat- 
ing.’” 

The commission had held a written examina- 
tion which was given a relative weight of 50%. 
The other half of the examination was de- 
voted to “general qualifications, experience 
and education, verified by interview and/or 
references.” The two parts of the examination 
were not treated as equivalents and were 
separately weighted in arriving at an over-all 
required passing grade of 70% for the entire 
examination. The oral examination board 
consisted of a judge of the superior court, a 
practising attorney, and a specialist in govern- 
mental administration. 

The petitioner had received a rating of 69.09 
in the written examination, and the ultimately 
successful candidate, the provisional appointee, 
68.86. In the oral interview test, however, the 
petitioner received a rating of 59.33 and the 
provisional gz. ‘The provisional became num- 
ber one on the list and the petitioner number 
9, with final grades, respectively of 88.98 and 
71.56. The examination was attacked by the 
petitioner on the ground that no record was 
made showing the basis of the ratings upon the 
oral test or interview, and that the interview 
test was not based on any objective standards, 
and therefore violated the competitive require- 
ment in the examination. 

Basing its reasoning on its interpretation of 
the New York Court of Appeals’ opinion in 
the Fink case, the court said: 


An examination cannot be classed as competitive 
unless it conforms to measures or standards which 
are sufficiently objective to be capable of being 
challenged or reviewed, when necessary, by other 
examiners of equal ability and experience. 


The court laid down its own definition of 
what constituted “competitive examination” 
as requiring: 


... the application of common criteria to all 
candidates—that all must be subjected to the same 
measuring rod and that all be required to answer 
the same examination questions, or substantially 
the same ones. If substantially variant questions 
are propounded to different candidates there can 


be no true competition and the purpose of the ex- 
amination may be readily subverted to the benefit 
of a favorite of the examiners. It is equally es- 
sential that the common standard be a defined and 
recognizable one. Otherwise it never can be known 
whether the examination was really competitive. 
When such basic considerations are ignored the 
courts have both a right and a duty to interfere. 


«In explaining what the court believed the 
charter provision means by a “record of ex- 
amination showing basis of rating, shall be 
made” the court held that this implied: 


. a record which can be reviewed by the Com- 
mission or the courts for the purpose and to the 
end of ascertaining whether the oral examination 
was competitive and impartial. The requirement is 
two-fold: first, a record of the examination and, 
second, a record which will show the “basis of 
rating.” Fairly construed, this does not contem- 
plate merely a record of results of the application 
of subjective standards emanating from and re- 
corded only in the minds of the examiners. The 
recorded test or interview necessarily forms the 
basis of the rating and it is illogical to argue, as do 
respondents, that the expression by the examiners 
of their conclusions based upon undisclosed tests 
constitutes the basis of the rating, rather than the 
rating itself... . 

It is not the province of the court to insist upon 
a degree of rigidity which will defeat the purpose 
of the oral interview or test. And it is recognized 
that the foregoing quotation expresses sound views; 
that the oral part of the examination necessarily 
must vary from candidate to candidate in its minor 
phases, but that the same subject must be can- 
vassed with all and in the same language and 
manner, or substantially the same. There can be 
no assurance of objectivity in the examination 
unless it be preserved in such a record that con- 
formity or nonconformity to required procedure 
can be ascertained by the Commission upon an ap- 
peal or by the courts upon a challenge such as the 
one at bar. This recognition of the propriety of 
variations from stereotyped questions upon oral in- 
terview emphasizes the absolute indispensability of 
a reviewable record. ... 

These principles appear to be well established as 
a matter of law and of sound administration of 
civil service machinery: Competitive examinations 
can be based only upon objective standards which 
are applied with substantial uniformity to each 
and every candidate; a record of such standards 
and their application must be kept in such man- 
ner that it may be reviewed in an administrative 
or court proceeding; and that record must be of 
such nature that the reviewing authority can inde- 
pendently ascertain the fact of objective standards, 
the fact of their uniform application to candidates 
and the quality of judgment exercised by the ex- 
aminers in determining the results of such uni- 
form application of definitely disclosed standards. 


MorE RECENTLY the New York Court of Ap- 
peals was called upon to review and clarify its 
opinion in the Fink case when a teacher in 
the New York City school system who had com- 
peted in a promotion examination for head of 
department had been disqualified after oral 
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examination for “insufficiently meritorious rec- 
ord.” 

Out of 97 applicants the petitioner was one 
of 8 who passed on the written, teaching, super- 
visory, interview, and physical-medical tests. 
Nevertheless, the Board of Examiners by a vote 
of six to one rejected the petitioner on their 
opinion that the petitioner’s record was “‘in- 
sufficiently meritorious.” This determination 
was based in part on official reports on file with 
the Board of Education such as the annual and 
semiannual ratings of the petitioner’s teaching 
activities made by his superiors in the school 
system and of answers made by him and by 
others to inquiries that had been circulated 
by the Board of Examiners. One of the high 
school principals formerly had criticized the 
petitioner as a teacher, though the petitioner’s 
work was characterized as “satisfactory” in each 
of a series of reports made by this principal 
semiannually to the superintendent of schools. 
To a question asked by the board of examin- 
ers of this principal: “Would you be happy to 
have the applicant appointed as a first assistant 
in your school?” the principal answered “No. 
Feel that he is primarily a scholar interested in 
research. Teaching seems a secondary interest. 
. . . Hesitate to recommend applicant.” 

A hearing was thereafter accorded the appli- 
cant after which the board.of examiners passed 
upon the applicant’s record through a “refer- 
endum ballot.” Of the six members who voted 
against the applicant, three relied entirely 
upon the above quoted final report of the 
high school principal, and a fourth member 
also took that report into account though in 
addition that member said the applicant “was 
lacking in frankness during the hearing” and 
“on several occasions made statements that 
were equivocal.” A fifth member was impressed 
by the applicant’s “lack of maturity, lack of 
understanding of the problems of the school, 
and lack of cooperation with the school ad- 
ministration (even though one may disagree 
with its policies) evidenced by this applicant.” 
The sixth member voted against him because 
of his uncooperative attitude, “his extremely 
selfish point of view, and tendency to twist 
the truth just a bit when questioned about 
extra curricular activities.” The one member 
of the board who favored the applicant’s ap- 
proval in the examination did so because he 
believed the applicant had “an unusually fine 
background for the broad field of social studies. 
. . . The schools are the richer in having a 
person who has had the practical experience 
in the political science field that this candidate 
has had.” 


The court held that the type of oral exam- 
ination and method of rating was not “ob- 
jective” and “competitive” as required by the 
civil service principle. It viewed the reason 
for his rejection—“insufficiently meritorious 
record”—as “an undefined phrase” which the 
examiners were permitted to apply noncom- 
petitively. The court ruled that “an examiner 
cannot thus be left at liberty to make an ap- 
praisal of the records of applicants in accord- 
ance with standards that are peculiar to the 
examiner himself.” Continuing, the court 
stated: 


There is no dispute in respect to the character 
of the petitioner, since under the by-laws any sig- 
nificant moral defect would have necessitated the 
rating of his record as “unsatisfactory” and that was 
not done. Nor is there any question in respect of 
the petitioner’s personal appearance or address or 
vocal expression or command of speech or teaching 
ability or competency in class room management. 
Indeed, he was subjected in the first place to a su- 
pervision test, an interview test, a teaching test and 
to physical and medical examinations, all of which 
ended favorably to him. In short the case is simply 
this: The petitioner was rejected because a minority 
of the board of examiners thought he was selfish 
and wanting in candor and in professional develop- 
ment, and because a majority felt themselves bound 
by the opinion of a high school principal who did 
not refuse to recommend the petitioner, but only 
said that he hesitated to do so. Of course, individ- 
ual notions of that sort cannot be allowed to dic- 
tate the choice of civil servants in the competitive 
class, if the Constitution is to be obeyed. 


(Cohen v. Fields, 298 N. Y., October 14, 1948.) 


Judicial Review.—Courts generally are ex- 
tremely reluctant to review civil service exam- 
ination methods and procedures, and even 
more so, the content of examinations and the 
rating of test papers. The attitude expressed 
by the courts has been substantially that it was 
rather presumptuous for them to substitute 
their inexpert knowledge or wisdom for that 
of the lawfully constituted administrative 
agency responsible for conducting such exam- 
inations. The cases where the courts have 
questioned the practices of examination pro- 
cedure, or ratings in examination, are rare. 
Occasionally, a court has set aside an examina- 
tion as unlawful where the competitive prin- 
ciple of the merit system has been violated, or 
there have been clear indications of fraud or 
gross irregularity tainted with illegality. Ex- 
cept for such cases the courts have generaily 
permitted the personnel agency to have a 
rather free hand and quite broad authority. 


AN INTERESTING case involving a promotion ex- 
amination to police sergeant in the New York 
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City Police Department prompted the court 
to review the examination and method of 
rating to determine whether the competitive 
principle had been adhered to. The civil 
service commission conducted a written pro- 
motion examination in which 7,000 patrolmen 
competed. The examination consisted of 
ninety multiple-choice questions. Four pos- 
sible answers to each question were submitted 
for the candidates’ consideration, with the in- 
struction to select “the best one of the four 
choices.” After the examination, the commis- 
sion, following its usual practice, published 
tentative key answers. ‘The tentative key an- 
swers included two or more answers to four 
out of the ninety questions. About 1,000 pro- 
tests were filed, and after considering the pro- 
tests, the commission published final key an- 
swers accepting two or more answers to five 
additional questions, resulting in two or more 
answers being accepted as “best” to nine of 
the ninety questions on the examination. The 
examination papers were rated in accordance 
with the final key. 

A number of eligibles on the list brought a 
proceeding to direct the commission to elimi- 
nate from the examination the nine questions, 
or to revise and rerate the examination in 
strict accordance with the instructions, the 
petitioners contending that the examination 
was conducted on the premise that there was 
one “best” answer to each question and that 
only one answer should be accepted as “best” 
to any question. They contended further that 
if a question does not lend itself to competitive 
rating on the basis of a “best” answer, that 
question should be eliminated from the ex- 
amination. The commission contended that 
the responsibility for rating examinations was 
its own best judgment and discretion, and as 
its good faith was not questioned its exercise of 
such discretion should not be disturbed. 

Under the particular circumstances the court 
could not see its way to sustain the commis- 
sion’s action in rerating the papers in light of 
the specific instructions that the candidates 
were to give the “best” answer to each ques- 
tion, the examination instruction being “an 
integral part of the examination.” Explained 
the court: 


Although the commission defends, on entirely 
sound grounds, this type of examination, which is 
calculated to test judgment rather than mere 
knowledge, it does not suggest that there was any 
artifice in the instructions or the examination, 
or that the questions were prepared with the 
thought or intention of allowing more than 
one best answer to any question. . . . It is alto- 
gether clear here that this examination was set up 


and conducted on the basis of there being one best 
answer to each question, and the subsequent de- 
parture of the commission from that based stand- 
ard, first by adopting multiple answers as best for 
four questions and then adding five more questions 
to the list in which multiple answers would be 
accepted as best, including the acceptance of dia- 
metrically opposite answers to one question and all 
four answers to another question, was the result of 
mistakes in preparing the examination questions. 
... The entire virtue of such an examination, 
however, lies in the existence of an objectively best 
answer. It is obvious that if more than one answer 
to a question is accepted as best, an action which 
is antithetical, there is a denial of a rating based 
on relative merit. In can hardly be argued, there- 
fore, that if a question is susceptible of a single 
best answer it is permissible to accept as best other 
answers which are not relatively as good. To give 
the commission discretion to do so would be to 
tolerate a subjective standard or measure which 
is not permitted. The commission should certainly 
be expected and required, therefore, to select the 
single best answer wherever it is objectively pos- 
sible to do so. It is quite clear that in the case of 
most of the nine questions in dispute, it can do so. 


Recognizing that the commission should 
not be required to make what might be an 
arbitrary selection of an.answer in those cases 
where a “best” answer could not be clearly 
decided upon, the court maintained that it 
would be fairer and better that such doubtful 
questions be eliminated than that they be 
counted on some arbitrary or compromise 
basis. The commission was therefore required 
to select a, single best answer in the case of 
every question in which that could be done 
and to eliminate the question where that could 
not be done. This, the court contended, would 
not interfere with any legitimate discretion of 
the commission or substitute the court’s judg- 
ment for the commission’s judgment. It would 
merely “require the commission to proceed in 
accordance with its own examination and the 
law.” 

The Appellate Division had divided, three 
to two, the majority refusing to sustain the 
commission’s contention. (Blumenthal v. 
Morton, 78 N. Y. S. 2d 302.) The majority 
decision was affirmed unanimously by the 
Court of Appeals. 


Strict Compliance with Statute.—Statutory pro- 
visions regulating appointments by the civil 
service commission must be strictly complied 
with by the commission. A certification by the 
commission is therefore void even though the 
candidate’s fitness was determined by exam- 
ination where the commission failed to other- 
wise comply with the law in such particulars 
as prescribing standards of fitness and effi- 
ciency as a basis for the examination, and in 
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determining in advance the subjects for exam- 
ination and the manner of grading the exam- 
inations. (State v. Adamson et al., 32 N. W. 
ed 281, Minn.) 


Classification 

An employee of the Board of Education had 
been carried on the payroll as a “tutor” and 
later as a “fellow,” both of which positions 
were on the instructional staff and in the un- 
classified service. Despite the title given, how- 
ever, the employee had been performing solely 
clerical duties of stenography, typing, etc. After 
the civil service commission classified the posi- 
tion as a clerical assistant, the court ruled that 
the employee was entitled to continue in the 
position without examination. The court held 
that ordinarily a person could not acquire 
competitive or classified status without having 
taken a competitive examination. Where the 
positions have long existed in the “‘unclassi- 
fied” service (that is wholly outside the com- 
petitive class), and the positions are for the 
first time classified generally (the whole group 
of positions similarly covered in), the incum- 
bents continue in the positions without the 
requirement of competition. (Bressler v. 
Board of Higher Education, 81 N. E. 2d 43, 
mi. ¥) 

Editor’s Note: Compare Palmer v. Board of 
Education, 276 N. Y. 222, and Kearns v. Board 
of Education, 17 N. E. 2d 769. 


Maintenance Laborers.—Reclassification of 
the position of “maintenance laborer” to the 
general classification of “laborer” after the 
commission had established a separate classifi- 
cation of maintenance laborer, and had held 
competitive examinations to fill the position 
of maintenance laborer, which the commission 
thereafter found to be impracticable as a means 
of testing for maintenance laborer any more 
than for a general laborer, was upheld as 
within the discretion of the civil service com- 
mission. This was particularly so where the 
city council had approved such reclassification. 
The court refused to compel the commission 
to announce the results of the examination or 
to hold another examination to establish an 
eligible list solely for maintenance laborer, the 
determination of the commission having been 
found by the court to be reasonable and within 
its general authority under the civil service 
law. (Adams v. City of Seattle, 195 P. 2d 634.) 


Court Clerks.—The positions of clerks of the 
Wayne County Circuit Court are within the 
classified civil service of the county and sub- 


ject to the jurisdiction of the Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission. The County Civil 
Service Act superseded the statutory provision 
governing appointments of such court clerk- 
ships. Inclusion of the position of deputy 
circuit court clerk of the county under the 
county civil service rules was not an unconsti- 
tutional encroachment upon or interference 
with the judicial branch of government. The 
duties of such clerkship were held to be merely 
ministerial and related in no wise to the actual 
judicial functions of the court. (Sabbe v. 
Wayne County, 33 N. W. 2d g21, Mich.) 


Chief Clerk of Court.—The position of chief 
clerk of the City of Hamtramck (Michigan), al- 
though a part of the judicial branch of the city 
government is, nevertheless, within the classi- 
fied civil service of the city. The position was 
held not to correspond to that of ‘‘a head or 
chief deputy” of an elective officer within the 
city charter provision including such deputies 
in the unclassified civil service. The position 
was held to be that of a clerkship provided for 
by the city council for the judicial branch and, 
therefore, a position which was governed by 
the charter amendment establishing a civil 
service system for the city, and not by the gen- 
eral state law relating to appointments of em- 
ployees of the courts. (Lewicki v. Matulewicz, 
32 N. W. ad 488.) 


Salaries 

Payment of Prevailing Rates.—The civil 
service commission has no power to fix salaries 
for employees of the Board of Education; this 
power rests solely with the board. Once the 
board has fixed salaries for the fiscal period, 
they may not be increased in the absence of 
some provision for such increases, irrespective 
of changes in prevailing wage scales. 

Petitioners—carpenters employed by the 
Board of Education—were given salaries in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing wage scales in 
the City of Chicago. This practice had con- 
tinued for many years. In the budget for the 
year 1945 the salary for carpenters was set at 
$13.60 per day, which was the prevailing rate 
in the City of Chicago. The budget contained 
the specific appropriation of that sum and 
did not contain any language to the effect that 
carpenters were to receive the prevailing wage. 
In June of 1945 the union scale in Chicago 
was increased and the petitioners sought a 
commensurate increase in salary for the pe- 
riod beginning June 1945. 

Petitioners based their claim upon the alle- 
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gation that the board had established a policy 
to pay the prevailing wage rates. The court, 
however, held that the petitioners were not 
entitled to the increased wages since the budget 
for 1945 did not contain a provision for 
the payment of any prevailing rates of pay 
increases in wages during the year. The budget 
contained a provision for a specific sum for 
the year. The court pointed out that the 
amount fixed for wages had to be a definite 
sum so that the amount to be raised by taxes 
would be known. The board could have pro- 
vided for the payment of prevailing rates in 
the budget, and sums to cover possible in- 
creases could have been appropriated. How- 
ever, this was not done. (Stahl et al. v. Board 
of Education of City of Chicago, 79 N. E. 
2d 640.) 


Authority to Withhold Salary— The State 
Civil Service Commission was held powerless 
to deprive an employee of a town within the 
commission’s jurisdiction of salary solely be- 
cause the commission believed that the town 
should have recreated a position to which the 
employee’s predecessor, who had been im- 
properly removed, should have been reinstated. 
The commission had refused to approve the 
payroll of the new employee until there had 
been compliance with the commission’s earlier 
order reinstating his predecessor. The court 
held the commission had no such authority to 
withhold approval of the employee’s salary. 
The commission could only pass on the valid- 
ity of the particular employee’s appointment, 
regardless of the status of his predecessor. 
(Tedesco v. Civil Service Commission, 60 A. 
2d 67, N. J.) 


Waiver of Statutory Amount of Salary.—A 
public officer or employee may waive the full 
amount of his salary as fixed by statute and ac- 
cept a lesser amount, and such agreement is 
not void as against public policy. Policemen 
and firemen of Los Angeles accepted a lower 
salary than that fixed by the Initiative Ord- 
nance upon the representation by the city that 
it would be otherwise forced to reduce its per- 
sonnel. An action was brought to recover the 
amount of wages which was waived, on the 
ground that the representation by the city had 
been fraudulent. The court held that there 
was substantial evidence that no fraudulent 
representations were made even though there 
was some evidence indicating that the city had 
a surplus for the years in question, which sur- 
plus was put in a reserve fund. (Scott v. City 
of Los Angeles, 193 P 2d 25.) 


Removal 

Authority to Order.—The civil service com- 
mission is without authority to provide by rule 
for the dismissal of an employee of another de- 
partment or agency (other than the commis- 
sion itself) in the absence of a statute expressly 
authorizing such discharge or disciplinary ac- 
tion by the commission. The Milwaukee 
County charter provides that the civil service 
commission shall make such rules and regula- 
tions to carry out its provisions as in its judg- 
ment “shall be adopted to secure the best serv- 
ice for the county in each department, and as 
shall tend to promote, expedite, and speed 
the elimination of all unnecessary formalities 
in making appointments.” Pursuant to this 
general provision, the commission adopted a 
rule providing that charges for removal may be 
filed by the chief examiner of the civil service 
commission where a department head refuses 
or neglects to file charges. The charter provi- 
sion relating to dismissals places such au- 
thority apparently only in the department 
head. 

The commission, pursuant to its rule, sought 
to compel the retirement of an employee of 
the sheriff’s office for physical disability be- 
cause of excessive blood pressure and poor 
vision. The sheriff refused to do so, claiming 
that she was competent to perform her duties 
to his satisfaction. The commission then, over 
the protest of the department head, sought to 
discharge the employee for inefficiency and 
physical disability. ‘The court upheld the de- 
partment head’s right to continue the em- 
ployee in the service. (Baranowski v. Kos- 
zewshi, 29 N. W. 2d 764.) 


Error of Judgment by Employee.—In proceed- 
ings before administrative officers for the dis- 
missal of an employee for alleged misconduct, 
the burden of proving such misconduct rests 
upon the prosecuting authority; a mere techni- 
cal breach of rules without wrongful interest is 
not sufficient to warrant the discharge of an em- 
ployee. The State Liquor Authority dismissed 
the petitioner, an executive officer of the Sara- 
toga County ABC Board, on charges of miscon- 
duct because he had introduced a friend of his 
who distributed music boxes to various liquor 
licensees. The charges alleged that the peti- 
tioner introduced his friend to the licensees in 
order to influence them to use the music boxes 
distributed by his friend. The court held that 
the evidence relied upon by the State Liquor 
Authority was based merely on conclusions of 
the witnesses and hearsay testimony. Though 
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greater latitude will be permitted in the rules 
of evidence in administrative proceedings, the 
Authority had not sustained its burden of 
proof where its ruling was based upon contra- 
dictory evidence and on the conclusions of 
witnesses as to the “meaning of the petitioners 
acts.” At best, the evidence supported a find- 
ing that the petitioner had committed an er- 
ror of judgment, and a single error of judg- 
ment was held insufficient evidence to war- 
rant his dismissal. Though this error on the 
part of the petitioner may constitute a tech- 
nical breach of the rules, there was no show- 
ing of any wrongful intent which would war- 
rant the discharge of a public officer with a 
long record of faithful service. (Ryan v. New 
York State Liquor Authority, 79 N. Y. S. 2d 


827.) 


Resignation by Absence.—A senior parole of- 
ficer was transferred from the supervision of 
the principal keeper of the prison to the Di- 
vision of Parole. He objected to this transfer 
and appealed to the civil service commission. 
Pending his appeal, the petitioner absented 
himself from work and submitted a doctor’s 
certificate to the effect that he was nervous 
and required rest. Though subsequent requests 
were made to the petitioner to return to work 
or specify the time when he expected to return, 
the petitioner ignored all such requests. Ac- 
cordingly, the civil service commission ruled 
that the petitioner was considered to have re- 
signed from his position. The court would 
not disturb the order of the civil service com- 
mission. The evidence indicated that the pe- 
titioner was not suffering from a bona fide dis- 
abling illness but rather from a nervous con- 
dition caused solely by his objection to his 
transfer, and his absence from work was not 
due to his physical inability to work. (Mc- 
Laughlin v. New Jersey Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 59 A. 2d 813, N. J.) 


Reinstatement.-Where an employee has 
been wrongfully discharged and reinstatement 
is mandatory under the statute, he must be re- 
stored to the position to which he was entitled 
at the time of discharge. Reinstatement does 
not mean reemployment in a position differ- 
ent from the one to which the employee was 
legally entitled when discharged, and _place- 
ment upon a waiting list for possible future 
employment contingent upon funds becoming 
available for such position. “Reemployment is 
not reinstatement,” stated the court, “much 
less is reemployment in the service in a posi- 
tion entirely different from the service per- 


formed by the employee in the position from 
which she was removed ‘reinstatement,’” 
(Spurck v. Civil Service Board, 32 N. W. od 
583, Minn.) 


Declaratory Judgments Act.—The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey has held that the Declara. 
tory Judgments Act cannot be used in place of 
an administrative or other specific statutory 
procedure for relief in an action brought for 
an alleged wrongful discharge. Petitioner, a 
temporary fireman, was discharged without a 
hearing, charges, or a trial. He sought a judg. 
ment declaring that his discharge was illegal 
and that he was and has remained a permanent 
employee. The court held that the relief sought 
must be requested from the civil service com. 
mission as provided for under the statute. The 
temporary appointment of the petitioner can- 
not be converted into a permanent appoint. 
ment except through compliance with the 
terms of the Civil Service Act. The petitioner 
could not take advantage of the Veterans Ten- 
ure Act as his temporary position was not al- 
tered after his return from military service and 
upon his resumption of his former position. 
(Adams v. City of Atlantic City, 59 A. 2d 8235, 


N. J.) 


Employee Status.A water commissioner is 
an agent of the city creating the agency so as to 
bind the city by a judgment rendered against 
the commissioner. The water commission dis- 
charged the petitioner who was employed as 
the water plant superintendent. The court 
held that the petitioner had not been given a 
fair trial as required by law. Thereafter, the 
petitioner brought an action against the city to 
recover his salary following his unlawful dis- 
charge. The city claimed that the petitioner 
was not employed by the city. Summary judg- 
ment was entered for the petitioner on the 
ground that a prior determination in which the 
city was a party held that the water plant super- 
intendent was a city employee and that ruling 
was res judicata. The court held that a water 
superintendent employed by a_ municipal 
waterworks is clearly within the statutory defi- 
nition of a “municipal officer or employee.” 
(McAlpine v. City of Garfield, 59 A. 2d 3, N. J.) 


Change of Rating—Where an employee 
holds his position during good behavior, and 
subject to discharge for cause after notice in 
writing specifying the reasons, there must ordi- 
narily be notice and either hearing, if so pro- 
vided by law, or an opportunity to answer the 
charges. Where, however, the statute authorizes 
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an appeal to an administrative agency (in this 
case the employment security commission) the 
commission on appeal can, after a hearing, re- 
rate the employee’s service or efficiency rating, 
even to the extent of rerating him “unsatis- 
factory,” and thus bring about his discharge 
from the service without charges being brought 
by the appointing authority. 

In the instant case the employee appealed to 
the commission to change the service rating 
given him by his superior officer from “fair” to 
“very good.” The court held that when the 
commission was requested to review the em- 
ployee’s service rating on appeal, the commis- 
sion was not limited in its hearing to determine 
the sole question of whether the plaintiff's 
rating should be “very good” or “fair.” Under 
such circumstances, when the commission finds 
the employee’s work unsatisfactory, it may 
cause his discharge without preferring charges 
against him. (The statute authorized the com- 
mission to cause the discharge of any employee 
whose services were found unsatisfactory.) 
(Burge v. Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, 195 P. 2d 285.) 


Supervisory Prejudice.—An appointing offi- 
cer may sit in judgment of his subordinate 
when he has charged the subordinate with dere- 
liction of duty and seeks to remove him, not- 
withstanding that the appointing officer may 
possibly be prejudiced or biased against the 
subordinate. Upon review of the dismissal by 
the commission, the commission may consider 
any “additional evidence,” but letters from the 
appointing officer further explaining the rea- 
sons for dismissal or giving additional evidence 
unsupported by sworn affidavit are not admis- 
sible as such additional evidence. The com- 
mission may not remand the case back to the 
appointing officer for further action but must 
itself retain jurisdiction and review the appeal 
on its merits. (Scannel v. Wolff, et al., 195 P. 2d 


536.) 


Retirement 

Accidental Injury.—A driver of a dump truck 
employed by the conservation department for 
over 20 years (who had suffered from tubercu- 
losis some years previously and returned to 
work after such illness) drove a dump truck in 
the course of his duties one cold winter day in 
the neighborhood of a bobsled run near Lake 
Placid. The truck was stopped near the en- 
trance to the run when the gas line and fuel 
pump mechanism froze. At the time of the 
incident, the temperature was 20 degrees below 
zero and the snow on the ground was 10 inches 


deep. After working on the truck for more 
than an hour in a vain attempt to get it started, 
the driver walked to the bobsled run buildings 
for assistance, arriving there exhausted. After 
resting for some time he assisted in the re- 
moval of the truck. When he finally returned 
to his home later in the afternoon, he went 
directly to bed and was found to have a temper- 
ature resulting from pleurisy, which later re- 
activated his tubercular condition. This condi- 
tion did not appear to be progressive at first, 
and for a number of years thereafter the em- 
ployee continued to perform restricted work. 
Finally, he was compelled to rest in bed and 
not permitted to do any work of any kind. 
It was conceded that he was totally dis- 
abled. The employee claimed that he was 
entitled to accidental disability retirement result- 
ing from injury in the course of his duty, relat- 
ing back to the time of his unfortunate experi- 
ence in 1943 at the bobsled run at Lake Placid. 
The state contended that as a matter of law the 
employee’s claimed disability was not the nat- 
ural and proximate result of an accidental in- 
jury entitling him to a disability pension result- 
ing from disability in the performance of his 
duty. 

The court upheld the employee’s claim, hold- 
ing that under the particular facts his condi- 
tion was a natural consequence of his experi- 
ence in the light of his condition as it was 
when the alleged accidental disability originally 
occurred and not as if he had been in normal 
health. (Rankin v. N. Y. State Employees Re- 
tivement System, N. Y. S. 2d App. Div.) 


Disability.—A fireman must be retired after 
twenty years of service if he is unfit for active 
duty, and he acquires no right to an assign- 
ment to light duty even though his disability 
was incurred while in the discharge of his 
duties. Petitioner was disabled in the perform- 
ance of his duties as battalion chief and was 
thereafter placed on light duty at full pay. 
Subsequently, the pension trustees of the fire 
department retired him after finding that he 
had been a member of the fire department for 
a period in excess of twenty years, and was 
permanently disabled so as to be unfit for duty. 
The court held that the words “unfit for duty,” 
as used in the statute, mean unfit for active 
duty and that the petitioner had no “right” to 
retain his position at light duty. (Breen v. 
Board of Trustees of New York Fire Depart- 
ment Pension Fund, et al., 79 N. Y. S. 2d 548.) 


A POLICEMAN who sustained an injury in the 
course of his employment which disabled him 
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could not be deprived of his pension solely 
because he had first resigned from the police 
force because of such disability and had not 
filed his application for pension until after his 
resignation. In the absence of any statutory 
provision making it mandatory for a pensioner 
to make application for a pension while he is 
still a member of the police department, the 
pensioner may not be deprived of the pension 
when the conditions under which a pension 
must be granted have been fulfilled. 

It was held also that where the statute does 
not authorize deduction from pension allow- 
ances of workmen’s compensation payments, no 
credit to the municipality may be made against 
the pension payment for such compensation. 
(Holt v. Board of Police and Fire Pension Com- 
missioners, 196 P. 2d 94, Cal.) 


Pensions.—Petitioners were formerly mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments and 
were receiving pensions under a statute mak- 
ing such pensions a vested right. Subsequently, 
a statute was passed providing that no person 
shall receive a pension while he is holding an 
elective or appointive full-time salaried posi- 
tion in the service of the state or any political 
subdivision thereof. Petitioners thereafter held 
such positions, and their pension payments 
were discontinued. The court held that the 
petitioners could not be deprived of their pen- 
sion payments by a statute passed after they 
had become entitled to receive their pension 
payments under the former “vested right” stat- 
ute. The obligation to pay a pension under the 
statute in force when the petitioners became 
entitled thereto, created a “contractual’’ obli- 
gation founded upon a valid consideration 
which could not afterwards be impaired or re- 
voked. Once all of the conditions had been ful- 
filled by the petitioners entitling them to a 
pension their right to such pension was a vested 
and irrevocable right. The court noted that in 
the instant case the statute specifically made 
this pension right a “vested right” to remedy 
the former holdings wherein a pension right 
was held to constitute a mere gratuity, giving 
rise to no vested or contractual right. (State v. 
Trustees of Cleveland Police Relief and Pen- 
sion Fund, 79 N. E. 2d 316, Ohio.) 


A BOARD OF TRUSTEES of a police pension fund 
could not without express statutory sanction 


grant to a pensioner more than the allowane 
authorized under its rules or the statute. The 
board had no authority to suspend or waive its 
rules so as to give anyone a full pension whey 
he was entitled under the rules to only half the 
amount of the pension. It could not, for ex. 
ample, grant him a pension for disability if 
under its rules he would be entitled only to 
ordinary retirement allowance. (Wichman y, 
Board of Trustees of Police Relief Fund, & 
N. E. ed 842, Ohio.) 


Effect of Criminal Indictment.—One who has 
been retired in accordance with law may not 
thereafter be deprived of his pension through 
the board of pension commissioners, upon re. 
consideration, rescinding the pension as hay. 
ing originally been granted by the board “in. 
advertently,” particularly where the personnel 
of the board had changed in the interim. It was 
held that the retired police chief could not be 
disentitled to a pension because it later de. 
veloped that he had not “served honorably,” 
in that indictments were pending against the 
pensioner. The indictment was declared to be 
no evidence of dishonorable conduct, and in 
the absence of a conviction at least, the board 
had no authority to rescind the pension. (Me. 
Feely v. Board of Pension Commissioners, 59 
A. 2d 412, N. J.) 


Status of Elective and Appointive Officials.— 
A constitutional provision authorizing the leg- 
islature to provide retirement systems for em- 
ployees of the state was held to authorize inclu- 
sion of elective or appointive employees, in- 
cluding members of the legislature. (Knight v. 
Board of Administration of State Employees 
Retirement System, 196 P. 2d 547, Cal.) 


A STATUTE which authorizes retirement of “a 
person who has been continuously in the em- 


ploy of any city for a period of 25 years and. 


who has reached retirement age,” was inter- 
preted to mean that a “public officer” was en- 
titled to retirement on a pension on the same 
basis as an “employee” of the city. The issue of 
whether it was appropriate public policy for 
public officers to be or not to be included 
within the retirement system was for the legis- 
lature and not the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment to determine. (Fallon v. Mayor and 
Council of City of Hoboken, 59 A. 2d 413.) 
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Government As Employer. Sterling D. Spero. 
Remsen Press, New York. 1948. 487 p. $5.65. 


The title is actually a misnomer. It would 
have heen more accurate to have entitled this 
book ‘““Unionism in Government.” It is an in- 
formative, factual account of the growth and 
development of employee organizations in gov- 
ernment; obviously sympathetic, but fair. 

The pace and spirit of the book is set by its 
opening quotation from de Tocqueville: “The 
right of association appears almost as inalien- 
able in its nature as the right of personal lib- 
erty.” In view of the fact that there are 6,000,- 
ooo public employees, it is worth while for 
citizens to know what kind of an employer 
their government is; it is important for public 
officials to be well informed about the nature 
of employee associations and unions and also 
the extent and limitations of their mutual rela- 
tionships. This book should be required read- 
ing for those charged with administrative re- 
sponsibility in municipal, county, and state 
government. 

In view of the growing agitation for the rec- 
ognition of the right of public employees to 
organize, the chapter on “The Legal Right to 
Organize and Strike” is especially interesting. It 
gives instances of legislation and practices limit- 
ing that right, cases of dispute over affiliation 
with outside labor organizations, and examples 
of recent legislation denying the right to strike. 
It is unfortunate that the book contains only 
occasional reference to, and no real discussion 
of the pros and cons on, these important ques- 
tions. 

A substantial part of the book traces the in- 
ception, growth, and development of unionism 
in the postal service and among firemen, police, 
and teachers. The separation of the above into 
separate paragraphs is excellent and facilitates 
the use of the book by administrators. 

The chapter on collective bargaining is an 
important one and points out that collective 
consultations can often achieve a satisfactory 
result. It clarifies the confusion arising from 
doubts as to the power to bargain collectively 
in a legalistic sense. Attention is called to the 
frequent misapprehension that the acceptance 
of collective bargaining or collective consulta- 
tions carries with it the acceptance of the 
closed or union shop, the compulsory checkoff, 
and exclusive representation. These frequently 


found concomitants in private industry are not 
essential in the public service to the acceptance 
of the principle of collective consultations. 
Many students believe that the adoption of 
collective consultation will improve morale and 
increase efficiency in the public service. A few 
examples of this would have been interesting; 
the book gives only one, the International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters. 

The chapter on the closed shop gives the 
experience with the closed or union shop in 
the United State Government Printing Office, 
the Navy Department, and the New York 
Transit System. It contains an interesting sub- 
chapter discussing the differences between the 
union shop in the public service as contrasted 
with private employment. 

In view of the importance and probable 
future extension of arbitration, the treatment 
of this subject is all too brief. It points out that 
arbitration decisions, even though advisory, are 
almost always accepted. It makes a strong case 
for advisory arbitration of disputes as a perma- 
nent feature of governmental labor relations 
procedure. The experience with legally bind- 
ing arbitration awards in Canada and Great 
Britain are referred to briefly; it would be in- 
teresting to know more as to how these have 
worked out in practice, despite the differences 
in the functions of government from those in 
the United States. 

Elsewhere in the book, there is an account of 
how the poor tactics of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the resulting prejudices of the men 
have lost to government the benefits of meas- 
ured standards of individual output to the ex- 
tent they have been adopted in private em- 
ployment. 

It is regretted that the problems in public 
personnel arising from veteran preferences are 
referred to only in passing. This is one of the 
most serious problems confronting administra- 
tors and is one of the factors most discouraging 
to the hopes and morale of career men in gov- 
ernment. The book also omits any reference to 
the increasing demand for the recognition and 
rewarding of incentive and exceptional eff- 
ciency in the public service. 

The most serious omission in Dr. Spero’s 
book, however, is the absence of a chapter or 
any thorough discussion of the part which the 
merit system has played in the improvement of 
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the status of the employee in the government 
service. There are numerous references, uni- 
formly critical, of the incompleteness of this 
effort. There is a reference, in passing, to the 
aid to unionism by the widening introduction 
and use of civil service. Dr. Spero has been so 
exclusively concerned with the impact upon 
government services by associations and un- 
ions that no mention is made either of past 
contributions by the merit system or of the 
hope of future progress in government through 
perfecting the techniques of civil service. 
There is also a lack of reference to the contri- 
bution of able and sincere administrators who 
have constructively influenced the government 
to be a better employer. 

In restricting himself to a factual and run- 
ning account of developments in this field, Dr. 
Spero has avoided any summation, recommen- 
dations, or even interpretation of some of the 
trends and signposts. The report of a commit- 
tee of the National Civil Service League in 
February, 1946, entitled “Employee Organiza- 
tions in the Public Service” still remains one of 
the outstanding contributions in this field. 

The last paragraph of the book emphasizes 
the necessity of a proper balance between the 
sovereign authority of government and the col- 
lective pressure of employees in government. 
There must also be added the concept of the 
duty of government to protect and maintain 
essential services.—WINSTON PAUL. 


Personnel and Industrial Psychology. Edwin 
E. Ghiselli and Clarence W. Brown. McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York. 1948. 475 p. $4.50. 
Although the present era is generally re- 

garded as one of high specialization, a voice is 

occasionally raised in support of the idea that 
the various fields of human endeavor are in- 
terrelated, and that, therefore, different areas 
of specialization might each find a considerable 
profit through the development of a closer in- 
tegration of their respective disciplines. Many 
persons actively engaged in public personnel 
administration have apparently come to the 
cenclusion that their field of interest is essen- 
tially distinct from that of private or industrial 
personnel administration. The converse is of 
ccurse equally true. The volume here under 
review can be highly recommended for such 
complete specialists in the field of public per- 
sonnel administration. They will be reassured 
of their own particular competence in some 
aspects of the over-all area of personnel admin- 
istration; they will also be made aware of their 
shortcomings in other aspects of the same over- 
all area. But most important of all, they will 


be led to a recognition that industrial person. 
nel administration and public personnel ad. 
ministration are closely related fields of ac. 
tivity, and that closer integration between 
them would be mutually advantageous. 

This conclusion remains true in spite of the 
fact that the authors of Personnel and Indy. 
trial Psychology, two well-known members of 
the Department of Psychology at the Univer. 
sity of California, have expressly directed their 
book to “the needs both of university students 
and of those in business, industry and labor, 
... ” The obvious implication, that public 
personnel administration either overlaps the 
industrial field completely or else not at all, is 
carried out throughout the book. The reader 
whose particular interest has been in the field 
of public personnel administration is struck by 
the absence of any reference, in the documen- 
tation and the bibliography, to the more 
prominent authorities in that field. 

Nevertheless, the volume offers much that is 
stimulating and enlightening for public per- 
sonnel administrators. Perhaps the most stimu- 
lating feature of all is the basic theme which 
pervades the book. It is the principle of indi- 
vidual differences, emphasized and re-empha- 
sized. At first glance it might seem unnecessary 
to discuss and emphasize the importance of in- 
dividual differences in personnel administra- 
tion. If there has been any one finding in psy- 
chology substantiated beyond any reasonable 
doubt, it is the fact of individual differences. 
Yet the evidence indicates that both public 
and industrial personnel administrators re- 
main unconvinced of either the degree or the 
stability of individual differences. The experi- 
mental studies have thus far been centered 
pteponderantly on abilities, skills, aptitudes, 
and the like. Differences between workers, how- 

ever, are just as pronounced in “drives, mo- 
tives, interests, aversions, social behavior, per- 
sonality traits, attitudes, opinions, and other 
similar modes of behavior.” 4 
The manifold applications of a wider recog- 
nition of this basic principle of individual dif- 
ferences to public personnel administration 
are obvious. Many of these applications are 
specifically suggested in Personnel and Indus- 
trial Psychology. How valid, for example, is a 
position-classification plan which attempts to 
allocate the jobs of all employees to one or an- 
other of a limited number of classes? How 
close to reality is a pay plan containing five or 
six steps for each class, with a total spread of 
perhaps thirty per cent in light of the follow- 
ing: 
. when such groups [of average workers] are 
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studied, and the amount of the differences between 
the individuals is measured by the range of per- 
formance, it is usually found that the best worker 
is some two to eight times better than the worst 
worker. These figures are representative of what 
has been found when the most reliable and accu- 
rate methods of measuring human response have 


been utilized. 


In a particularly good chapter, “Conditions 
of Work and Productivity,” scientifically au- 
thentic material is presented which suggests 
that certain other standard practices in public 
personnel administration have been established 
without regard to individual differences. Refer- 
ence is made here to such practices as a uni- 
form work week, uniform provisions for sick 
leave, rest pauses, and the like. In another 
chapter, dealing with “Training,” the authors 
point out the need for fuller recognition of the 
implications of individual differences. While it 
is true that, through exposure, experience, and 
education, it is usually possible to improve 
performance, many training programs fail to 
recognize that there will be limits, varying con- 
siderably from one individual to another, be- 
yond which practice and training can realize 
no further improvement, and that different 
workers react differently to specific training 
methods. The final chapter, dealing with 
“Worker Motivation and Morale,” is well 
worth waiting for, from the viewpoint of pub- 
lic personnel administration. It makes abun- 
dantly clear that the determinants of human 
behavior are not related in a simple summa- 
tive manner, but instead are so interrelated 
that in different situations different factors will 
play the dominant role. It is also made clear 
that human motivation cannot be subjected to 
the same type of controlled experimental in- 
vestigation as can such factors as skills or apti- 
tudes, which fact should produce a healthy 
absence of dogmatism when dealing with em- 
plcyee morale and motivation. Other aspects 
of personnel administration which are treated 
from the same sound point of view include job 
and worker analysis, criteria of proficiency on 
the job, testing and test evaluation, accidents 
and safety, monotony, and the designing of 
equipment. 

Throughout the sixteen chapters, the au- 
thors maintain a style that is both clear and in- 
teresting. Specific illustrations and examples 
drawn from recent research are plentifully in- 
terspersed with the textual material. Though 
it is true that both the text and the illustra- 
tions refer almost exclusively to the field of in- 
dustrial psychology, their applicability to pub- 
lic personnel administration is so evident that 


the book might very justifiably find wide cir- 
culation among those whose interests lie in the 
latter field.—PAaut G. STEINBICKER, Missouri 
Personnel Advisory Board. 


The Management of Men. Ronald B. Shuman. 
U. of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 1948. 208 p. 


$3.00. 

Professor Shuman’s book divides into two 
main parts. The first half is a readable and in- 
telligent exposition of that theory of organiza- 
tion which is usually associated with the names 
of Chester I. Barnard and Roethlisberger and 
Dickson. An organization is a system in equi- 
librium. It secures from its members the contri- 
butions of time, effort, and money needed to 
accomplish its tasks by offering these members 
material and nonmaterial incentives. It is the 
principal function of management to main- 
tain this equilibrium so that the organization 
will survive. 

In the second half of this book, Professor 
Shuman seeks to apply this theory of organi- 
zation to the basic problems facing manage- 
ment in our society. He attributes the loss of 
confidence in our institutions of private enter- 
prise and the friction between management 
and labor primarily to the failure of manage- 
ment to give adequate attention to non-mate- 
rial incentives. Management, he argues, must 
justify private enterprise not only in terms of 
productive efficiency, but also in terms of the 
broader social values it embodies. 


“The ‘deal’ which management may offer the 
ordinary members of social order may be phrased 
in the following words: Private enterprise has been 
technically proficient. This even its enemies admit. 
Short-sighted greed has been allowed to injure the 
immediate advantage of many persons in this so- 
ciety, and perhaps has done great damage in the 
long run by getting us away from sound princi- 
ples of efficient operation. However, on the record, 
private-enterprise economy, with all its shortcom- 
ings, can and has lived successfully in societies in 
which individual dignity is respected, in which the 
interests of the majority of society have been given 
some consideration. . . .We believe that man is 
interested not only in economic goods and serv- 
ices but also in their free use within practical limi- 
tations, and in freedom of thought and expression 
as part of the way of life. It can be done, even 
though not perfectly, under our system; it has yet 
to be done under alternatives proposed to date” 


(pp- 150-51). 


While Professor Shuman is a strong propo- 
nent of private enterprise, he is by no means 
an unqualified admirer of laissez-faire. He 
stresses the responsibilities of management, the 
need for tempering freedom with respect for 
security, and the need for good deeds rather 
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than fine words in the areas of public relations 
and labor relations. 

Returning to the author’s analysis of organi- 
zation and management, comments may be of- 
fered on several subsidiary points. Professor 
Shuman is much concerned with the qualities 
required of effective leaders and the methods 
for selecting leaders, but he has little to offer on 
either subject that is either new or helpful. He 
sets forth as the qualities of general leadership: 
technical efficiency, creative imagination, ex- 
ceptional capacity for decision, and personal 
magnetism. He is properly skeptical of the effi- 
cacy of psychological testing methods for meas- 
uring these qualities, but he might have broad- 
ened his skepticism to question the significance 
of the categories themselves. While he makes a 
strong plea for better training of managers, he 
is extremely vague in specifiying what this 
training is to include, or how potential leaders 
who need such training are to be identified. 

The generally sensible treatment of Bar- 
nard’s “equilibrium” theory is somewhat mar- 
red by Professor Shuman’s failure to absorb the 
concept of authority into this theory. Because 
of a rather legalistic approach to the theory of 
authority, there is a tendency in the book to 
separate the “manager” too sharply from the 
other participants in organization, to romanti- 
cize his role, and to attribute to him more 
pewer than he actually possesses to dictate the 
terms on which the equilibrium of the organi- 
zation is maintained. This inconsistency in 
view point is less obvious in Professor Shuman’s 
chapter on public administration, where the 
central importance of compromise is empha- 
sized, than in the portions of the book dealing 
with private management. To his credit, how- 
ever, the author sees clearly the fallacies of 
Burnham’s “managerial elite.” 

Psychologists will also take exception to the 
overemphasis upon rational behavior that is 
evident in the early chapters. This is a fault 
which the present work shares with those of 
Barnard and of this reviewer. It needs to be 
corrected in the light of recent advances in in- 
dustrial psychology. 

Like any book that attempts to deal with the 
broad problems of modern society, The Man- 
agement of Men contains many generalizations 
and dicta that will be questioned by the care- 
ful reader, and the rigor of its logical deduc- 
tions leaves much to be desired. Nevertheless, 
it is certainly one of the better books of its 
kind, particularly because of its sophistication 
in organization theory, its temperate tone, and 
the tentativeness with which its conclusions are 


advanced._HERBERT A. Simon, Illinois Insti. 
tute of Technology. 


The Civil Service in the Changing State. H.R, 
G. Greaves. George C. Harrap & Co., Ltd, 
London. 1947. 


Ever since Dorman B. Eaton made the study 
of the British civil service that led to the U., §., 
Civil Service Act of 1883, the United States has 
looked to the British civil service as the pattern 
by which to tailor its personnel reform. 

The basic features of that reform are still as 
good as ever—a unified, non-partisan public 
service; free competition in recruitment; and 
promotion by merit. The United States, how. 
ever, still has a long way to go before it catches 
up with the British in putting these basic 
principles into effect. 

But now comes Mr. H. R. G. Greaves to 
point out that the British civil service was 
“scarcely . . . in process of creation before it 
was beginning to become out of date.” He then 
goes on to note a number of ways in which the 
demands of the broadening functions of gov- 
ernment make it impossible to regard the civil 
service “as a class apart from the general indus- 
trial, professional, and commercial popula- 
tion.” 

In addition to its basic principles, the British 
civil service developed a number of incidental 
—almost accidental—principles which were in 
harmony with the peculiar needs of nineteenth 
certury Britain. Many American reformers 
have been inclined to try to imitate these inci- 
dentals as earnestly as the basic principles 
themselves. But Mr. Greaves (and in this he is 
in harmony with current practical develop- 
ments) proposes to abandon these incidentals 


entirely, in ways that would make the British _ 


civil service rather more like the American. 

First, there is the business of democratic 
recruitment and promotion, long an objective 
of the Labor Party critics of the civil service 
and its top administrative class. The emergency 
measures taken during the war had just about 
settled that problem. But Mr. Greaves puts the 
stamp of his theoretical approval on the broad- 
ening of the examination procedure to give 
less preference to graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge and to give much freer promotion 
to the administrative class from the subordi- 
nate executive and clerical classes and from the 
scientific and professional groups. . 

Mr. Greaves does not believe that it is 


enough simply to recruit the best products of ~ 


classical university training and to provide that 
the general administrators shall always be on 
top. Too much devotion to these principles 
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has made the civil service lack “‘precisely the 
qualities most urgently in demand for the pub- 
lic servant of the twentieth-century state.” He 
wants people recruited who have been trained 
in subjects related to the work which they will 
do later, particularly the social sciences, be- 
cause the training will be useful and because it 
will encourage them to keep up association 
with university activity even after entering the 
public service. 

In much the same way as the United States 
in the thirties exempted emergency agencies 
from civil service, Great Britain has put the 
newly socialized industries under semi-inde- 
pendent commissions, mainly because it dis- 
trusted the ability of the civil service to pro- 
vide adequate personnel. Mr. Greaves, how- 
ever, dislikes this solution. He thinks that the 
sccialized industries should have more of the 
safeguards now associated with the civil serv- 
ice, and that the civil service should have more 
of the flexibility and freedom associated with 
the independent commissions. Only this solu- 
tion, he argues, can keep the socialized indus- 
tries under adequate public control and pro- 
tect them from the influence of unions of their 
employees. As for the civil service generally, 
Mr. Greaves would like to break down the bar- 
riers that have set the career service apart from 
other occupations by bringing in men from 
local governments or private business during 
their thirties. 

The next step he recommends would be to 
remove several of the old taboos that have 
been considered necessary to keep the civil 
service out of politics. The orthodox principle 
has been that administrators must express no 
public opinion on the subject matter of their 
work and must carry out any policies that their 
political superiors determine. But Mr. Greaves 
wants to encourage administrators to under- 
take research and publish its results, even in 
fields directly concerned with their depart- 
mental programs. And he shows some regret 
that during the years of disillusion between 
the wars, during which the civil service could 
not constitute the spearhead of an advance in 
social policies, “there were no resignations of 
high civil servants given in order to fight in 
independence for principles and policies in 
which they believed.” 


Mr. Greaves’ study is not concerned strictly 
with personnel administration. His recognition 
of the fact that the nature of the civil service 
depends on the general purposes of the govern- 
ment leads him to discuss the machinery of 
government, and particularly its system of con- 
trolling and coordinating policy. 

In doing so, he makes clear that Great 
Britain does not rely on the cabinet system 
alone for the coordination of policy. He puts 
a rather lower value than do many recent 
American observers on the cabinet secretariat 
and the committee system which it administers. 
He notes that the Secretary of the Cabinet is 
only a subordinate officer of the Treasury and 
he proposes a considerable expansion of the 
role of the Treasury to deal with the whole 
range of government policy and with the im- 
provement of the organization of the govern- 
ment. 

In making this point he makes clear the dual 
responsibility of the Permanent Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is also permanent head of 
the civil service. While the Permanent Secre- 
tary is responsible to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for questions of finance, he is respon- 
sible to the Prime Minister for the broader 
problems of the appointment of top personnel 
and for the improvement of the organization 
and administration of the government. He 
emphasizes that these functions must neces- 
sarily be attached to the Prime Minister as the 
effective chief executive, and that the civil serv- 
ice must develop the type of staff that can give 
the Prime Minister adequate assistance in the 
planning and developing of government-wide 
policies. 

Mr. Greaves, as he defines the “qualities most 
urgently in demand for the public servant of 
the twentieth-century state,” sets goals which 
American personnel administrators might well 
jein him in seeking to attain. These are not 
the qualities of caution and neutrality, but 
rather, in Mr. Greaves’ words, “the qualities of 
initiative and enterprise, of originality and 
constructiveness of mind, of human under- 
standing and democratic contact, of scientific 
training and acquaintance with social studies.” 
—Don K. Price, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House. 
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Personnel Administration 


ARONSON, ALBERT H. “Personnel Administra- 
tion in Public Health.” American Journal of 
Public Health, 38 (8) August, 1948: 1103-08— 
We cannot dodge human problems in any or- 
ganization; personnel activities go on whether 
we have formalized techniques or not. The 
basic problems of staff management are the 
same in publicly and privately owned organ- 
izations, but the public agency has to consider, 
in addition, the right of the people in a politi- 
cal democracy to scrutinize administrative proc- 
esses. Personnel methods, such as selection in 
the public service, must not only contribute to 
more effective over-all management, but must 
also be nonpartisan and democratic instru- 
ments of government. A merit system requires 
rules and procedures to function impartially, 
but administrative discretion and flexibility 
should not be sacrificed. The emphasis in a 
merit system should be on merit rather than 
on system. There is an individualistic tradition 
that makes it difficult for an administrator in a 
professional field to delegate important re- 
sponsibility. As an administrator he must find 
some way of divesting himself of details, in 
personnel as in other administrative areas. A 
competent personnel officer can assist the pub- 
lic health administrator with such matters as 
jeb analysis, pay plans, employee training, 
counselling, performance evaluation, place- 
ment, separation, and promotion. A public per- 
sonnel program must be judged by its opera- 
tion, not merely by its legal framework. A 
merit system may be well or poorly adminis- 
tered; it is the responsibility of persons en- 
gaged in professional fields such as public 
health to participate in its operation, to under- 
stand it, and to criticize it. The techniques of 
personnel administration are no substitute for 
administrative leadership. Difficulty in dis- 
charging employees is not limited to public 
programs operating under a merit system. 
Deadwood is tolerated in educational institu- 
tions and business organizations because of 
inertia or the unwillingness of executives to 
take needed action. Public service is the cri- 
terion of success in a governmental organiza- 
tion, as profit measures accomplishment in a 
private firm. There is as much difference be- 
tween the best and poorest public administra- 
tion as there is between a firm that makes a 
handsome profit and one that goes bankrupt 
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because of inefficiency. The proportion of the 
budget of any health department spent for 
personal services underlines the critical impor. 
tance of personnel administration. The human 
element looms large; the job satisfactions and 
efiiciency of individuals are important factors 
in the success or failure of the total program, 
Personnel administration will not solve the 
human relations problems of any agency, but 
it should promote more effective management 
and hence the accomplishment of the primary 
goals of the agency.—Marvin W. Strate. 


Capp, Gorpon R. “Public Administration in 
an Advancing South.” Public Administration 
Review, 8 (3) Summer, 1948: 169-75.—The 
character and purpose of the public service 
and ideas about its improvement should be re. 
lated to our kind of government; in a democ- 
racy we seek a public service that relates itself 
to concepts of justice, liberty, and fuller eco- 
nomic opportunity for human beings. In de- 
veloping the resources of the Tennessee Valley 
and the Southeast generally, the object is to 
relate the resources of this region more closely 
and perpetually to the lives of more and more 
people. The interdependence of natural re- 
sources and their unity with man himself has 
had a profound effect upon the organization 
and administration of TVA, where the many 
and diverse parts of a unified program are in- 
tegrated under a single management. To avoid 
the historical dangers of centralized authority, 
TVA has pursued a policy of decentralization 
of responsibilities and diffusion of the sources 
of initiative, through close working relation- 
ships with the people of the valley, and en- 
couraging its staff to act with considerable 
freedom within the objectives of the Authority. 
Such decentralization is effective only if the 
competence, integrity, and responsibility of the 
individual public employee are assured through 
selection and tenure protected from political 
influence or reprisal. Economic advances in 
the South have been accompanied by signifi- 
cant progress in public administration, in- 
cluding realization of the need for sound per- 
sonnel administration and in-service training 
at all levels of government. One objective of 
training might well be to give public em- 
ployees at least an elementary knowledge of 
the natural resources of their community, their 
state, and their region. This leads to certain ob- 
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servations that may be suggestive in striving 
for a professional point of view in public ad- 
ministration. The management of natural re- 
sources deals with the stubborn realities of 
things. While the word “administration” has 
come to imply an organized process bringing 
ideas about things closer to the potential utility 
of things, wise administrators recognize that 
men are not things. The neat orderliness of the 
owerhouse cannot be duplicated in the or- 
ganization of men’s ideas and energies. Admin- 
jstration can be the link between the forces 
and materials in our physical environment and 
human resources. The task of the administra- 
tor in a professional sense is to cultivate objec- 
tivity in the presence of a fact, courage and 
imagination in contriving to absorb facts prof- 
itably into the web of human actions, and hu- 
mility and faith in the presence of human po- 
tentialities.—J. Stanley Frazer. 


StoNE, DoNnALD C. “The Top Management 
View of the Public Service.” Advanced Man- 
agement, 13 (3) September, 1948: 103-10.—An 
examination of the setting in which the man- 
ager works, the forces with which he must con- 
tend, and the kind of person required for top 
management functions is necessary to secure 
an understanding and an accurate appraisal of 
the place and role of the manager in public 
service. Our concept of government is that it is 
the servant of man, and the role of the top 
manager is to effectively translate into action 
governmental programs designed to assure 
man’s protection, economic well being, conven- 
ience, and cultural development. Military vic- 
tory in the last war was achieved not merely be- 
cause we had vast resources, but also because we 
were able to mobilize the necessary administra- 
tive resources for the tasks to be faced. Top 
management in the public service, however, 
works in an area of instability occasioned by 
the fact that the citizen is the boss. Manage- 
ment’s sights must be adjusted as political ob- 
jectives change, and top managers need to be 
politically sophisticated and yet maintain a po- 
sition of integrity and impartiality. The small- 
ness of the financial reward for services ren- 
dered, the active or passive resistance to any 
change in departmental organization or pro- 
cedure, and the necessity of reconciling in- 
dividual viewpoints and developing spon- 
taneous cooperative team relationships do 
not make the life of the top manager a bed 
of roses. Despite these problems and a stigma 
of being called “‘parasites,” “communists,” and 
“pay-rollers,” top managers in public service 


refiect a higher level of idealism and devotion 
to duty than is found in private business. The 
need for procuring the best managerial talents 
that exist in the country, and the need for 
securing a greater understanding of the politi- 
cal, social, and cultural forces at play in this 
country and the world, as well as greater knowl- 
edge of and skill in the art and science of man- 
agement, are continuing problems that must be 
faced. The qualities needed for top manage- 
ment positions are not stereotyped. Breadth of 
understanding and interest mixed with sufh- 
cient technical knowledge to harness specialists 
and maintain control over his organization are 
vital requisites of a successful manager. Public 
administration should be a means for achiev- 
ing social purposes. Those who practice it, the 
top managers, must have a full grasp of all 
matters which condition its use. To meet the 
various burdens imposed on top management, 
the universities must participate in the devel- 
opment of persons trained to assume these 
responsibilities under present conditions. As a 
part of this program and to meet an existing 
difficulty in top management in government, 
the universities must establish as a goal the de- 
velopment of the highest qualities of character 
to meet the demands of our society.—Verlyn L. 
Fletcher. 


Testing 

GARDNER, BuRLEIGH. ‘‘What Makes Successful 
and Unsuccessful Executives.” Advanced Man- 
agement, 13 (3) September, 1948: 116-25.—The 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) has been 
applied, with considerable success, to the selec- 
tion of executives. The characteristics of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful practicing executives 
are revealed through the TAT. It is now prac- 
tical to test quickly and find out in advance 
whether an individual has the stuff of which 
successful business executives are made. De- 
spite the differences among men, the person- 
ality structure of the successful business execu- 
tive includes the following eleven traits: (1) 
achievement desires; (2) the idea of authority; 
(3) strong mobility drives (desire for achieve- 
ment, reward, prestige); (4) organizational 
ability; (5) decisiveness; (6) firmness of convic- 
tion;. (7) activity and aggression; (8) the need 
to overcome a sense of frustration; (g) realism; 
(10) tendency to identify self with superiors; 
and (11) lack of emotional ties to parents, par- 
ticularly the mother. Likewise, it has been de- 
termined that among the more basic liabilities 
of unsuccessful executives are these twelve 
traits: (1) inability to grasp broad problems; 
(2) failure to carry responsibilities; (3) uncon- 
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scious desire to do something else; (4) uncon- 
scious desire to be someone else; (5) impatience 
and boredom with subexecutive positions; (6) 
inability to accept criticism and differences of 
opinion; (7) resistance to authority; (8) arro- 
gance with subordinates; (g) prejudices which 
interfere with judgment; (10) overemphasis 
on work; (11) gravitation toward self-destruc- 
tion; and (12) mental ailments. Redesigning 
the Thematic Apperception Test to explore 
personality for specific traits such as those listed 
above was done by the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. 
About fifty minutes are required to take the 
test, although the psychologists’ analysis of the 
responses may take from five to ten hours. In 
the 473 cases thus far tested the evaluations of 
the candidates by their superiors have been in 
essential agreement with the psychologists’ find- 
ings, although further investigation was some- 
times necessary.—Herbert Shell. 


MACMILLAN, My tes H. and RoTtHE, HAROLD 
F. “Additional Distributions of Test Scores of 
Industrial Employees and Applicants.” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 32 (3) June, 1948: 
270-74.—In a previous study, the second author 
found that test scores of applicants tended to 
be significantly higher than the scores of the 
employees used to validate the test to be used. 
With age, military experience with tests, and 
combinations of data from shop and office ap- 
plicants controlled, it was concluded that the 
shift toward better scores for applicants was to 
be explained either by the fact that knowledge 
that tests were to be used had gotten about and 
was attracting better applicants, or applicants 
have a stronger incentive for good test perform- 
ance than do employees. 

In the present study, comparisons are made 
between scores of employees and_ successive 
groups of applicants to see whether the scores 
of applicants continue to improve as the word 
gets about more widely with the passage of 
time that tests are being used. It was found 
that successive groups of applicants presented 
almost identical distributions, and it is con- 
cluded, therefore, that knowledge that tests are 
to be used does not attract a better quality of 
applicants, but that the stronger incentive for 
good performance of applicants results in bet- 
ter scores. This conclusion should be further 
checked by later retesting of employees who 
were tested as applicants and by controlling 
such factors as the size of groups to whom tests 
are administered and the personality of test 
administrators. (Two charts and g tables are 
presented, showing the comparisons of some of 


the distributions referred to.)—Kathryn 4 
Humm. 


STROMBERG, Etroy L. ‘Testing Programs 
Draw Better Applicants.” Personnel Psychol. 
ogy, 1 (1) Spring, 1948: 21-29. Following the 
administration of a selective testing program 
in three plants in three different geographical 
areas, personnel managers were surprised and 
even alarmed to discover that within a shor 
time almost all applicants qualified on the test 
batteries, even though the installations were 
carefully made and flexible testing standards 
established. In this study the control, or cri- 
terion groups, tested first were all women who 
had been employed for some time. The same 
battery of tests was then administered to out- 
side or new female applicants for the same 
type of positions. The statistical results indi- 
cated in almost all cases that the new appli- 
cants were superior in test level to the original 
criterion groups. The tests administered in- 
cluded: a Code Identification (a test of opera- 
tional ability); the Purdue Adaptability (a 
mental alertness test); a Personal Adjustment 
test (one similar to the Minnesota Multi. 
phasic); and the Discriminative Dexterity Tests 
(an examination of muscular dexterity and 
related insight). Validation techniques were ap- 
plied in all phases. A conclusion is that per 
haps those individuals who originally have 
dificulty in the test situation do not apply 
when they hear that “you have to take a test to 
get a job in this plant.” Perhaps the increase in 
efficiency of new applicants as compared to 
employees, based on these tests, is not due to 
selectivity of tests, but due to selectivity of 
applicants, since applicant groups as a whole 
shcwed increases in measured ability following 
installation of the program. Certainly, we can 
draw an inference for industrialists, namely, 
that if tests attract better applicants, manage- 
ment may be more cautious in spending money 
for mail order test programs or for validation 
of original industrial tests. Psychologists should 
place increasing emphasis on placement func 
tion of psychological tests. A resulting inference 
is that if by self-imposed selection, more ade- 
quate applicants seek employment after tests 
are installed, then any battery of tests might 
prove an asset to industry. (Statistical charts 
and references are included.)—John Holmgren. 


Employee Relations 

ANDERSON, Kurt. “A Detroit Case Study in 
the Group-Talking Technique.” Personnel 
Journal, 27 (g) July-August, 1948: 93-98.— 
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Often we try to conceal our own shortcomings 
by criticizing the other fellow. And the more 
we are at fault, the louder we yell. This prin- 
ciple is well illustrated by a report on a uni- 
versity course in labor relations which was 
taken by a group of union committeemen of a 
large Detroit motor manufacturing plant. At 
the time (subsequent to the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act), there was a strong feeling 
among the committeemen that the company 
was out to break the union and that it was im- 
possible to settle union-company disputes and 
grievances. As a result, several incidents had 
occurred which could easily have been the basis 
for provoking wildcat strikes. In order to dis- 
cover the basis for the union attitude, its jus- 
tification, and possible methods of dealing with 
the problem, the men were encouraged to talk 
the situation over in the class. No attempt was 
made to develop the facts logically, and con- 
trol was exercised only to the extent of bring- 
ing a wandering speaker back to the subject of 
labor relations. The group discussion fell into 
a four-step pattern. At first the comments were 
anticorporation and highly emotional, grad- 
ually followed by some recognition of the diffi- 
culties and problems encountered by their 
antagonists, the company supervisors. Having 
reached the stage of pointing out the other 
side of the story, they logically turned to a 
perusal of their own shortcomings which, in 
turn, led to a consideration and discussion of 
practical, workable ways of handling griev- 
ances. To conclude the discussion, one com- 
mitteeman staged a scene showing the incor- 
rect and then the correct methods shop stew- 
ards should use to present grievances. An edu- 
cational program of this type is expensive and 
time-consuming and, in addition, requires ex- 
ceptional teachers and leadership, but it seems 
to be highly effective —Richard W. Darling. 


AppLesy, Paut H. “A Reappraisal of Fed- 
eral Employment as a Career.” Public Admin- 
istration Review, 8 (2) Spring, 1948: 85-90.— 
Although government today is inviting and 
richly rewarding, in psychic satisfactions at 
least, for those who keep their heads above the 
clutter, poor morale is a present characteristic 
of government personnel. Five major causes 
are easily identified: (1) the shift from the 
dimensions and character of wartime govern- 
ment, with the incidental features of overclassi- 
fication of many positions, valuable persons 
with limited war-service status, and the estab- 
lishment of re-employment rights for those who 
went into armed services; (2) the economy pro- 
grams, involving reorganization and retrench- 


ment in many areas regarded before the war 
as normal and stabilized; (3) the shift in policy 
leadership due to the death of President 
Roosevelt, the succession of President Truman, 
and the dominance of the Republican Party in 
Congress; and, auxiliary to this, the shift in 
Cabinet leadership with changes in key per- 
sonnel surrounding the political heads; (4) the 
lack of background, characteristic of new 
agency heads without adequate administrative 
training, a problem with a congressional as- 
pect, that involves a specific interference with 
administration which in the long run is not in 
the interest of Congress or in support of true 
congressional control; and (5) the expectation 
of civil servants themselves of too much secu- 
rity. Other factors relate to veterans’ prefer- 
ence provisions; the loyalty tests; the arbitrary 
State Department discharges; the enhanced 
tendency in Congress to persecute individuals 
in investigations together with pressures in ad- 
ministrative agencies; and the size and com- 
plexity of public problems, making orderly and 
sustained planning difficult. The percentage 
of change (significantly while one party has 
been in charge of the executive branch) 
amounted to an all-time high of 41% in 23 
months from the wartime peak. Development 
of adequate compensatory arrangements must 
await needed studies to reveal the personnel 
realities. We need development of administra- 
tive understanding and appropriate adminis- 
trative processes. For example, the field of per- 
sonnel investigations and evaluations has never 
been the subject of systematic administrative 
study. A principal need is for the civil servants 
to develop a clearer understanding that admin- 
istration is itself a political process in the best 
sense of the phrase, a special vehicle of response 
to society and control by society. We need a 
bridge between political officers and civil serv- 
ants and a sufficiency of policy management in 
administration. This development should take 
two forms: (1) a small increase in the number 
of “excepted positions” around policy-making 
officials, carefully safeguarded by numerical 
limitation, and (2) growing recognition by 
civil servants of their diluted but real political 
—although completely nonpartisan—function. 
—Miriam M. Stubbs. 


BrApsHAw, F. F. and KRUGMAN, HERBERT E. 
“Making the Most of Morale Surveys.” Person- 
nel, 25 (1) July, 1948: 18-22.—Without the in- 
terest, understanding, and enthusiasm achieved 
by participation in the morale survey, manage- 
ment may be overeager to make comparisons 
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with other organizations and to side-step the 
question of whether morale could be improved. 
To counteract these tendencies and to obtain 
the greatest benefit from the survey, a special 
conference technique has been developed for 
maximum effectiveness in converting survey 
findings into action. In a large manufacturing 
company two members from each of six levels 
were selected on the basis of the degree to 
which they influenced the opinion of people on 
their own management level, the amount of 
interest and enthusiasm they showed in improv- 
ing work efficiency, and their ability to speak 
critically and frankly to higher ranking per- 
sonnel. A chairman skilled in conference 
leadership was chosen from outside the firm. 
Weekly meetings away from the plant were 
held prior to the survey interview period and 
after completion of the survey report. The 
meetings were so scheduled that following a 
two- to three-hour session members proceeded 
to their homes rather than back to the plant. 
The program emphasized an understanding 
and evaluation of evidence that human beings 
are capable of much greater productivity than 
is normally encountered; an understanding of 
industrial relations problems; and a discussion 
and evaluation of recognized local employee 
relations. The chief advantages of this pro- 
cedure seemed to be that (1) members devel- 
oped both a better understanding of the find- 
ings and a sense of participation in the survey, 
which resulted in a willingness to use the find- 
ings; and (2) fruitful leads were provided for 
those who designed the survey interviews and 
questionnaires to develop in their investiga- 
tion of morale. Such a program could be ex- 
tended throughout the company on a limited 
basis. Within six months after completion of 
the survey, action had been taken on a super- 
visory training program; revision of promotion 
policies; a foreman selection program; a reor- 
ganization of personnel and work procedures 
in a major department; a revision of the sug- 
gestion system; and a program of providing em- 
ployees with information which the survey 
showed they desired. It is expected that an 
accumulation of experience with this method 
will result in further “streamlining” and stand- 
ardization of techniques.—Betty B. Thompson. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES E. “Some Aspects of 
Loyalty.” Public Administration Review, 8 (2) 
Spring, 1948: 81-84.—Throughout history many 
factors have been used by nations to preserve 
allegiance. Authoritarian loyalty has been built 
on fear, on violence, on custom, on the selfish 
interest of a few, on symbolism and tradition. 


‘ world organization that sovereignty and na 


However, the means of producing loyalty muy 
not be such as to destroy the very ends fo 
which loyalty exists. Otherwise, what looks like 
the granite of irresistible authority may tum 
out to be putty and crumble in the hour of 
crisis. We now know that men are attached 9 
the common good in proportion as they fee 
they attain justice and welfare. In our time we 
have the problems of fitting local and national 
loyalty into loyalty to the larger world. In fact, 
it is only within the broader framework of 


tionalism can continue. With reference to pub. 
lic servants, federal, state, and local alike, a 
constructive program for the promotion of 
loyalty should include the; following factors; 
(1) Closer attention to adequate compensation 
of public employees, to their social security, 
and to more satisfactory working and living 
conditions. We cannot forget that just treat. 
ment is a highly significant factor in morale 
and loyalty. (2) Broader opportunities for in- 
service training to enable public servants to 
broaden and enrich their areas of interest and 
competence. We must be on the alert for un- 
orthodox, original, creative minds, capable of 
discovering new relations and better ways of 
doing things. Progress is not found in complete 
conformity and docility, but in critical attitudes 
leading to invention and advance. (3) Halting 
the stream of bitter, smearing attacks upon 
public servants and service. Indiscriminate 
baiting of public servants does not improve 
the morale of the workers or promote attach- 
ment to the government they serve. It tends to 
drive men away from the public service; yet 
without the public service the nation cannot 
live.—Bettie J. Levy. 


Placement; Service Standards and Evaluation 


McDermetT, WILLIAM W. “Developing Per- 
formance Standards.” Public Welfare, 6 (9) 
September, 1948: 187-90.—Development of per- 
formance standards assumes meaning when re- 
lated to general trends in business management 
which point up the need for such standards. 
Two such trends are: stricter appraisal of serv- 
ices received in exchange for wages paid, and 
increased recognition of the employee morale 
factor in securing efficient service. Government 
agencies, whose personnel actions purportedly 
are based on quality and quantity of service 
rendered, need definite criteria by which to 
judge performance. These agencies have two 
choices—either accepting standards determined 
by individual supervisors, with great variance 
from supervisor to supervisor, or facing the job 
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of promoting the development of uniform 
standards of performance. To what extent per- 
formance standards provide a common judg- 
ment basis depends partially on the degree of 
refinement in the standards and partially on 
supervisory training in the interpretation and 
individualized application of the standards. In 
some cases, because of the subjective nature of 
performance or the products thereof, standards 
of performance, at present, can only serve to 
guide the supervisor toward considerations that 


are objective by comparison. The Nebraska - 


Department of Assistance and Child Welfare, 
in developing standards of performance, util- 
ized employee participation, both supervisory 
and administrative, at all stages. The major 
steps in bringing the performance standards 
of this agency into written form were: (1) de- 
termination of job factors; (2) definition of sat- 
isfactory performance of job factors; (3) syn- 
thesization of data on satisfactory performance 
contributed by employees; (4) organization of 
material into simplified form for convenient 
use; and (5) presentation of the material for 
final review and approval. In developing per- 
formance standards, a personnel officer has the 
dual role of leader and technical adviser. 
Whether standards of performance become 
functional and can be developed further de- 
pends upon how fully their potential uses are 
understood, and also upon the extent their ap- 
plication in the day-by-day job can be pro- 
moted.—Ruth C. Hanson. 


ROSENBERG, HERBERT H. “Can Work Meas- 
urement Be Applied to the Personnel Office?” 
Public Administration Review, 8 (1) Winter, 
1948: 41-48.-The War Department has re- 
cently completed a study using work measure- 
ment techniques to establish standards for staff- 
ing personnel offices. The study began with 
the breakdown of personnel work into ac- 
tivities, Operations comprising each activity, 
and work units involved in each operation. A 
representative cross section of personnel instal- 
lations reported their monthly man hours ex- 
pended and work units completed for a period 
of three months. The man hours per work unit 
for each operation were determined by month 
and installation. The results were ranked, and 
the upper quartile selected as a reasonable 
standard for that operation. Applying this 
standard to the number of work units com- 
pleted gave the standard man hours of work 
load for the operation. Standard man hours 
per unit for the total activity were similarly 
established. The hours of work load determined 


by this standard showed a positive correlation 
with hours of work load determined by using 
the standards for each operation. Thus vali- 
dated, the standard man hours per unit for 
each activity were converted into staffing stand- 
ards. The number of man hours available per 
person per month was divided by the standard 
for the activity to give the number of work 
units a person ought to complete in a month. 
With this information, it was possible to de- 
termine staff requirements for any installation 
on the basis of actual work load. The study 
demonstrated that personnel work can be quan- 
titatively measured and revealed by a compari- 
son of work load with strength served, and that 
the traditional strength ratio is not an accurate 
staffing standard. Standards resulting from such 
a study are useful in many other ways, includ- 
ing fostering maximum utilization of person- 
nel, furnishing performance incentives, and, 
when hourly pay rates are comparable and con- 
trollable, determining unit costs for the per- 
sonnel office.—A dele S. Hebb. 


Classification; Pay 

Asu, Puiuir. “The Reliability of Job Evalua- 
tion Rankings.” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy. 32 (3) June, 1948: 313-20.—Little sys- 
tematic study seems to have been made of the 
reliability of job evaluation ratings. Reliability 
has been assured by the methods used, or the 
limitations demonstrated in connection with 
trait ratings have been imputed to job evalua- 
tion ratings. From twenty-two job evaluation 
plans, nine factors were selected and defined in 
detail. Twenty-seven occupational descriptions 
were selected for the study. No analysis was 
made of the objectivity or reliability of these 
descriptions. The range of jobs included in the 
sample is considerably greater than that found 
in a typical plant. Ten experienced job analysts 
participated in the study, and they were in- 
structed to rank the sample for each factor, 
treating each factor independently. For each 
job, the rankings of each analyst were corre- 
lated with the median for each factor. Of the 
ninety coefficients, forty-nine exceed .go, and 
only one is very low. The average intercorrela- 
tions are somewhat lower than the medians 
of the individual correlations, ranging from 
.39 to .93. For four jobs the rank-range on 
each factor was wide; the analysts reported 
that information was too ambiguous or too 
scanty to make a ranking judgment with con- 
fidence. For particular jobs, personal biases 
operated in one or more of the factors. The 
following conclusions seem justifiable: (1) In 
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general, a high degree of reliability of ana- 
lyst judgment may be anticipated. (2) Consis- 
tency of rating appears to be in part a function 
of the factor rated, and in part a function of 
the information available. (3) In a set of nine 
factors it is probable that some of the factors 
overlap and may be dispensed with. (Article 
contains tables giving reliability coefficients 
and intercorrelations of analysts’ ratings.)— 
Jesse C. Anderson. 
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